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INT — ONAL ISLE 


a. ADOXICALLY, ASHINGTON, D. C. has hundreds of thousands of U.S. citizens who pay taxes 


ig - but cannot vote. And in the heart of the national capital there is a small international island whose 


cannot vote > but neither they pay taxes. W s more, » enjoy immunity from 


sion insular For this territory to the Organization of American States. 
_ Like asphalt rivers, 18th Street and Virginia Avenue poplars, evergreens, and flowering trees. The rest is 
e split the islet in two. But when the new OAS administra- white marble from Georgia and Italy. Two palaces shine 
Ro. tion building opens in August, international immunity through the thick foliage with a brilliance that in winter 
7) “a will extend from the Pan American Union through the carries the snowline to the rooftops. Between these main 
: ae connecting tunnel beneath the feet of unsuspecting U.S. buildings, a whitewashed house in sober Spanish renais- 
___ eitizens who converge every morning on the Navy De- sance style opens through a loggia that is a reproduction 
partment building across Constitution Avenue. of an Aztec temple into formal, almost academic gardens. 

Most of the OAS island’s seven and a half acres are There delicate water lilies from the American tropics, 
covered with vivid green lawns shaded by sycamores, Egypt, and India float on a glazed tile pool presided over 
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by Xochipilli, Aztec god of flowers. The tip of the 
Washington monument is mirrored among the enormous 
rimmed pads of the Victoria Regina of Brazil and in the 
spring mingles with the shimmering reflections of pink 
and white magnolia blossoms. 

Young couples wander up and down the neat gravel 
paths, unaware that they have left their country and for 
the moment are under the protection of not one, but 
twenty-one flags. Ruffled by the soft Potomac breezes, 
the gay banners fly from the Pan American Union’s front 
terrace, only a short stroll from the White House. 

Nor is this “inter-nation” restricted to a single lan- 
guage. It has four. As one steps into the Pan American 
Union vestibule, he enters an atmosphere that vibrates 
with staccato Spanish r’s, soft Portuguese cadences, 
French nuances, and the southern drawl. Unlike the 
“foreigners” outside, citizens of this international terri- 
tory are not divided into only two colors. Here one finds 
many different shades of skin, eyes, and hair, from the 
New England blond and Irish redhead to the blue-black 
hair of the Yucatan or Cuzco Indian. A few paces farther, 
a miniature tropical jungle reaches up toward the mov- 
able glass roof of the patio. Aloof from seasonal changes 
outside, coffee, rubber, cinchona, and banana trees grow 
around a fountain decorated with Indian motifs. 

Some two to three hundred thousand tourists, without 
a visa or any other border-crossing formalities, invade 
the island’s territory every year. Most are North Ameri- 
cans. They pile out of buses to swarm into the buildings 
and grounds, chattering and laughing with youthful 
gaiety at the guides’ witticisms. They try to strike up a 
conversation with the green parrot and ancient macaws, 
make bets on the nationality of the various flags, examine 
the shields of the member states, and pay their respects 
to the twenty-one marble busts in the Hall of Heroes, a 
silent council in endless session. But when they have the 
chance, they prefer to peer from the vast Hall of the 
Americas at the more human spectacle of an OAS Coun- 
cil session in the adjoining room. 

There they see the twenty-one Council members at work 
around a huge oval table of highly-polished Dominican 
mahogany, seated in high-backed chairs crowned with 
the seals of their respective countries. At each place a 
little microphone records the minutes of the meeting. 
Much of the discussion is in Spanish, the native tongue 
of eighteen members. But the meeting is conducted in 
all four OAS official languages—without interpreters. 
This is what impresses the tourists most—more than the 
United Nations’ simultaneous interpretation equipment. 
For the modern mind easily accepts a translation machine. 
But here is a phenomenon: twenty-one men seated around 
a table, speaking in four different languages, debating 
and persuading, reaching amicable conclusions. If this 
can work, the observer reflects, probably the Tower of 
Babel difficulty was only a case of slight misunderstand- 
ing. 

All this is only on the surface. The really remarkable 
feat, given much less consideration by the tourists, is the 
fact that these men from all over the hemisphere under- 
stand each other's aims and the fact 


OAS Ambassadors and alternates, left to right: Gonzdlez Arévalo, Guate- 
mala; Basadre (PAU official); Portocarrero, ; Manger, OAS Asst. 
Sec. Gen.; Salazar, Dominican Republic; Dreier, U.S.A.; Morales, 
Paraguay; Accioly, Brazil; Vallarino, Panama; Moscoso, Ecuador; Nieto 
del Rio, Chile; Corominas, Argentine chairman; Esquivel, Costa Rica; 
Valle, Honduras; Quintanilla, Mexico; Carnevali, Venzuela; Charles, 
Haiti; Lleras, OAS Sec. Gen. 


Latin American 
trainees on a 

“Cook’s tour” of 
the Union 


Artist Alejandro Otero 
of Venezuela explains 
some of his works, 
recently exhibited in 
the Union’s Hall of the 
Americas 
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that this has been going on in one way or another for 
60 years. 

The Council is a kind of parliament of the Americas 
meeting in this island’s neutral territory. Each of the 
gentlemen around the mahogany oval represents a na- 
tion: the oldest, the United States; the youngest, Pan- 
Coreminas0} Argentina (bac ama; the largest, Brazil; the smallest, El Salvador. 
to camera) and Vice-Chairman Yet, whether born in 1776 or 1903, whether they 
Charles of Haiti greet each other have 3,286,170 square miles or 13,176, all are 
with a hearty “abrazo 

equal and each representative is entitled to just 

one vote in every Council decision. Eleven votes 
usually decide the issue; in a few cases it takes 
fourteen, or two thirds. Theoretically, the parliament is 
< in session all year, but when the torrid Washington sun 
Te Se and the humidity of the Potomac basin interfere with 

the exercise of deliberative faculties, it may decree a 

summer recess. 

The Council has heavy responsibilities. Nevertheless, 
its functions have been carefully limited by the Inter- 
American Conferences, for there was a long-standing 
prejudice against it. When it was known as the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union, the U.S. Sec- 
retary of State was automatically its Chairman, and the 
other members were the ambassadors of the various coun- 
tries to the United States. Its powers, like those of the 
Union as a whole, were small. Above all, it was for- 
bidden to deal with political questions. It met once a 
month. The agenda was slight, almost always innocuous. 
Proposals were drawn up in advance. Although the 
Secretary of State called for it, there was rarely any 
discussion. The sessions were brief. For the most part 
they were protocol meetings to receive distinguished 

Pst as me Then came what might be called the Chapultepec Revo- 
a lution. The first change introduced by the 1945 Confer- 
ence made the chairmanship elective and banned reelec- 
tion for the term following. The second, which did not 
last, stipulated that the members should be separate, 
special delegates to the Board, instead of the ambassadors 
to Washington. Last year at Bogota this provision was 
Secretary Acheson _ altered to allow the governments freedom to name either 
addresses the Council i 
special ad hoc representatives or the chiefs of their diplo- 
matic missions in Washington. 

In practice, the Chapultepec Revolution has triumphed. 
Partly because of these changes, partly because of new 
functions assigned to the Council, the group’s entire 
. Seas eg character was radically altered in less than a year. It 
case Conede undertook intensive preparatory work for the Rio de 

Janeiro and Bogota Conferences. Committees met morn- 
ing and afternoon, and complex legal discussions lasted 
for hours. Reams of reports, studies, and drafts were 
turned out. The ambassadors kept up exhaustive cor- 
respondence with their governments, asking for instruc- 
tions, presenting their own ideas, reporting the latest 
developments. For all practical purposes, the Rio Treaty 
was drawn up in the Council. The same was true of the 
extensive documents presented at Bogota. In all fair- 
ness, the success of the two conferences was due basically 
to the Council’s labors. 

At Rio one more task was assigned to the Council: to 


Informal moments before Council 
for Torres Bodet 


OAS Council Chairman 


Members gather in the Secretary General’s office before the special 
Pan American Day Council meeting 
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act as Organ of — pending the 
meeting of Foreign Ministers. In this capacity, the Coun- 
cil takes on all the powers of the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, even to applying sanctions to an aggressor. It 
recently undertook this role with brilliant success in the 
confiict between Costa Rica and Nicaragua (see 
Americas, March 1949). 

The Council holds two open meetings a month. The 
audience is small. So is the meeting hall, with room for 
only forty visitors in a single row of chairs around the 
damask-hung walls. But the reporters for the interna- 
tional news agencies and sometimes special correspond- 
ents are there. The journalists must be quadrilingual too. 
Sometimes they need clarification of a point, willingly 
supplied by an ambassador or some other official. The 
atmosphere is serious but not gloomy. Debates are rare, 
not because there is always agreement, but because the 
open meeting climaxes a series of previous agreements 
reached in committee. A less formal atmosphere prevails 
in the committees, which meet almost daily, sometimes 
two or three a day. It is not unusual for the discussion 
to be carried on in the affectionate Spanish “tu,” even 
with the North Americans, who never master this verb 
form, or with the Brazilians, who are addicted to the 
third person formality of “o senhor.” 

Council members who represent their countries as 
ambassadors to the United States at present include the 
delegates of Costa Rica, Chile, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, and Paraguay. The 
others also have the rank of ambassador, granted by the 
OAS Charter to avoid inequality. Unlike ambassadors to 
the White House, OAS diplomats do not appear in the 
State Department’s monthly blue book, which Washington 
hostesses scan scrupulously for cosmopolitan adorn- 
ments for their tables. A law has been proposed to grant 
the ad hoc Council members all the privileges and im- 
munities of the ambassadors to the United States. But 
until their status is defined, they will continue to give 
butlers nightmares at seating time. Where should they 
be placed in relation to regular ambassadors? Does a 
Chargé d’Affaires outrank his country’s ambassador to 
the OAS? These problems raise eyebrows in the State 
Department protocol office, but until Congress expresses 
itself, the officials leave the question for the hostesses 
to solve in their own way. 

Social Washington has already found a_ practical 
answer. Anyone over forty, with a foreign accent, is 
an ambassador. Every army uniform in the same age 
group automatically belongs to a general, or, in the naval 
ranks, to an admiral. The diplomats’ wives in turn have 
established a charming generalization that makes a sena- 
tor of every bald or gray-headed North American. All of 
which makes receptions easier, happier, and much more 
important. 

Another difference between White House ambassadors 
and the ad hoc Council representatives is sartorial. The 
first generally dress more formally than the second. Since 
they may have to attend two or more receptions, cock- 
tail parties, or ceremonies of various sorts, they some- 
Continued on page 35 


of Agriculture visiting conservation 
exhibit to be circulated throughout 


Council and PAU staff 
members talk over 
Leo.S. Rowe Loan Fund, 
set up to help Latin 
American students finish 
their studies in the 
United 


At Council’s luncheon 
for Torres Bodet, 
UNESCO Director 


President Prio Socarrds deposits Cuba’s ratification 
of the Rio Treaty while Dr. Lleras looks on : 


Panamanian Embassy 
in Washington 


Venezuelan Embassy 


Ambassador Esquivel (center), 
Costa Rica’s Representative on 
the Council, at U.S. Department 
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4 Hernane Tavares de Sa 
Conc ORD, Massacu HU USETTS, cradle of the ihe Revolution, was holding its annual town 
meeting, a custom it had been pursuing without interruption for three hundred and begets 
years. In the vast auditorium of the Armory, over a thousand citizens were seated in neatly 
ranged sections of folding chairs. Many more stood against the walls, following the ceil 


with careful attention. 
The meeting had reached a crucial point: debate on 
the town budget. The moderator reeled off the various 
items. When he came to the annual garbage fund of 
$2.200, the first sound was heard from the audience. A 
solitary male voice said “Pass... .” It meant exactly 
the opposite—that someone challenged the expense and 
would voice his objection after the budget reading, which 
continued without further interruption. 
Then the dissenter, who lived on the outskirts of town, 
went to one of the microphones spotted throughout the 
auditorium and asked for an extension of the garbage 
collection service to his section. Next a member of the “There once the 
Finance Committee got up: “I would like to point out embattled farmers 
that this would cost close to $2,500, while the 100 fam- — Psa 
ilies in the section represent less than ten ~ cent of round the world” 
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more than double its expenses on garbage collection to 
benefit a small minority.” Several people took positions 
for or against, mostly against the proposed increase. 

The man who had made the original request returned 
to the microphone. “We have polio cases in this town,” 
he said. “Do you know the first question the public 
health doctor asks? ‘How is your garbage disposed of?’ 
I and the people who live in our section need garbage 
service to protect our kids.” The moderator put the 
motion to a vote: the increase was agreed to unan- 
imously. 

The meeting settled down to humdrum business until 
a special appropriation for schools came up. Suddenly 
the large audience again came to life. Concord needed 
new schools. This was made abundantly clear by several 
people, including the school principal. Two new schools 
had been proposed: one in the center of town, the other 
in the western section, where most of the Italians and 
Irish live. As the debate got under way, it was plain 
that many people did not have the issue clearly in mind. 
They were voting on a $20,000 appropriation for studies 


Wright Tavern, famous landmark of the town 


and the drawing of plans for the two modern, low-swept 
buildings proposed. Together the two buildings would 
cost over half a million dollars. But, as someone pointed 
out, “We are really voting on whether to spend that half 
a million dollars, because if we are not going to build 
the schools, we will just be throwing away the $20,000 
for the studies and blueprints.” 

A short, chubby woman took the floor: “If we believe 
in democracy, that is, in the American way, we believe in 
public schools.” When the vote was tallied, 358 were in 
favor, 359 opposed. 

The hall was in an uproar. From all sides people 
called for another vote. A young man with the air of a 


Concord’s village green 


college professor said, “Only a little over 700 people 
voted on this important issue. The police chief tells me 
there are more than 1,100 citizens in the hall. The other 
400 must be given a chance to express themselves. I 
think they would vote for the schools. In fact, I believe 
we could get the two-thirds vote necessary for the school 
appropriation itself.” 

A silver-haired, cantankerous old gentleman went to 
the microphone nearest the entrance: “I am against 
voting again,” he said, “because... .” At that point the 
power failed. The electrician who sat by the Finance 
Committee twiddling the dials that controlled the various 
mikes disappeared for a few minutes. Returning, he 
waved a screwdriver at the moderator and shouted re- 
assuringly, “The power will be back in a minute.” The 
moderator, who seemed to know practically every name, 
turned to the old gentleman and said, “Just go on, Mr. 
Corbett.” 

Mr. Corbett shook his head: “My voice doesn’t carry; 
I'll wait till the mike works again.” A few moments 
later his voice again reverberated through the hall: “... 
Because if we have another vote, what assurance will 
we have that it will be accurate, and if it is not, how long 
will we continue checking votes? I move that this vote 
be final.” 

A handsome, disheveled young matron walked to a 
mike at the other end of the hall: “I am one of those 
who need the schools because I have children. But not 
more than half the parents can be here because the 
other half have to stay home with the babies. My hus- 
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band is baby-sitting right now, and that is true of every 
family in town with babies.” 

A young man spoke up: “Let’s take the vote again. 
and a little more carefully this time.” Mr. Corbett was 
back at his mike: “I want to ask the previous speaker 
what he means by ‘carefully’.” 

“No offense meant and no reflection on the integrity 
of the tellers,” the young man replied. “But the stand- 
ing vote, with a majority of only one, should be recon- 
sidered.” 

A blond housewife, one of the many women who 
brought their knitting, spoke from her chair. At first 
her voice was lost in the general confusion, but she kept 
repeating herself until there was a lull: “Let’s have an 
Australian ballot, so those 400 can express their opinion. 
Some people can shout louder than others. Make it a 
paper ballot so every vote will count.” 

The moderator, who had been leaning against the table 
and letting the debate roll on, answered: “I don’t think 
we have any ballots ready. Besides, we can’t hold a new 
vote without voting on a motion to hold it.” 

Immediately several voices moved for a new vote. It 
was seconded and carried—386 in favor of a re-count 
and 373 opposed. The result was greeted with shouting 
and applause. “Now,” said the moderator, “we will vote 
again on the $20,000 appropriation.” 

Mr. McCleary, superintendent of schools, made a de- 
tailed plea in favor of the new buildings: “We are hold- 
ing classes in the basement,” he said, “and all the vet- 
erans who have settled here are having babies. In a few 
years those children will be ready for school and there 
will be no place for them.” 

The issue was voted down, 420 to 377. I asked one 
of the selectmen why. “I guess they just don’t want the 
schools,” he said. “They probably voted for a re-count 
out of a sense of fairness. And this time there was no 
question about the outcome.” 

“Or perhaps they were just enjoying the fight,” inter- 
posed one of his two colleagues. 

“Not altogether,” replied the first. He turned to me. 
“You see, at the last town meeting we voted funds to 
buy the grounds for the new school. It seems silly now.” 

“I wonder if the fact that we were to build the first 
school in the center of town and the one in West Concord 
later had anything to do with it,” said the other. “It may 
be that the large groups of Irish and Italians living in 
the western section feel discriminated against.” 

A few days later I heard from him again. After con- 
ducting a painstaking investigation, he reported that there 
was no real cleavage between the two sections of town 
on the subject. “Both joined in defeating the measure,” 
he told me. “After thinking it over since the previous 
town meeting, they were scared by the huge expense 
involved.” Then he added, clearly pleased: “A plain 
case of Yankee thrift.” A plain case of Yankee fairness, 
too. 

The town meeting, oldest expression of democracy in 
the Western Hemisphere, survives with unabated vigor 
in the rural sections of the New England states. It has 
much to say to Latin America, where many of the set- 
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flaw in origin. However genuine and powerful, demo- 
cracy’s progress there is from the top down. It seeps 
down slowly and painfully to the people, and very little 
is left to the township or municipality in the way of 
vigorous, untrammeled exercise of their right to self- 
government. 

Historians have erected and demolished various 
theories as to the origin of town meetings in England. 
Professor Edward Jennings’ view probably best ex- 
presses the spirit of the town meeting’s origin and de- 
velopment in New England: “[It] grew by the exércise 
of the English common sense combined with the circum- 
stances of the place.” 

The first town meeting on record was held in Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, in 1633, only thirteen years after 
the Pilgrim Fathers came ashore. Concord itself was 
founded only two years later, and the first Concord town 
meeting was probably held that same year. In the early 
days, town meetings were held in the same place the 
citizens met for prayer on Sunday. Because of this, in 
1949 the town of Hamilton, Massachusetts, again voted 
$50 for the upkeep of the Congregational Church clock. 

New England towns have no mayors. Instead, a Board 
of three Selectmen is elected alternately for three years, 
so each year one of the three positions comes up for 
re-election. Many a selectman today carries on what has 
become a family tradition. In Hamilton, Jonathan 
Lamson, last year’s choice for the Board of Selectmen, 
is a direct descendant of another Jonathan Lamson who 
occupied the same post in 1792. 

The Board is assisted by several officials serving on 
technical committees. Some of their titles are reminiscent 
of days past; others have been imposed by progress. 
There is a Water and Sewer Commissioner and three 
Commissioners of Lumber. Some towns still elect Fence 
Viewers, whose job is to check periodically so that no 
ambitious inhabitant advances his fence a few yards to 
absorb some of his neighbors’ choice fruit trees. 

The question of boundaries between townships is also 
jealously controlled. One of the selectmen’s duties is 
to meet with their colleagues from neighboring towns 
to verify that the milestones marking township bounda- 
ries have not been tampered with. In the old days in Eng- 
land, little boys were taken to the town limits for 
a special spanking so they would never forget the exact 
boundaries of their townships. This is one of the few 
aspects of municipal government that have not been 
transplanted to New England. 

The moderator, whose sole function is to run the town 
meeting, wields almost absolute authority throughout the 
meeting. For this he receives the hard-earned fee of $50. 
Tradition has it that his decisions may not be appealed, 
and he has the right to remove from the hall and put in 
the town jail for the duration of the meeting anyone who 
refuses to sit down when ruled out of order. This 
authority was upheld by the Supreme Court in a test 
case five or six years ago. 

In certain cases, the moderator can also demand an 


smoothly, tries to make everybody happy 


droves to help 
decide town issues 


Skillful moderator keeps things running 


The audience shows keen interest though some 
of the ladies knit while they listen 
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Committee reports 


expenditures, makes 
recommendations 
for the coming year. 


‘oters compare notes 


a town meeting proposal for cutting wages of public 
employees was enthusiastically qudoneed by some of the 
more prosperous citizens. A school janitor got up and 
said: “I see that everybody in town who either has money 
or married money is in favor of this cut.” The modera- 
tor made him apologize. 

Concord, not many miles outside Boston, boasts a 
cultural tradition probably unsurpassed by any town its 
size in the world. Nor can any small town legitimately 
imitate Concord’s public library, with its section reserved 

Concord authors. At one time it was even host to 
Harvard University, when the Yard was serving as bar- 
racks for American troops during the Revolution. 

But it is the group of great writers who once gathered 
here that gave Concord an intellectual state of mind that 
permeates every activity. Here Amos Bronson Alcott 
opened his School of Philosophy, while his wife and 
daughters wrestled with the drab problem of making 
both ends meet. On the outskirts of town, Henry David 
Thoreau built himself a hut where he could live among 
his beloved trees and birds, coming into Concord only 
for supplies or for an evening with his friends Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Ralph Waldo Emerson. Emerson wrote 
his greatest essays, poems, and journals in his Concord 
house, today a museum reverently preserved as in his 
time. A few weeks ago Emerson’s granddaughter, an 
alert, distinguished-looking woman with graying hair, 
finally wangled permission to remove from her grand- 
father’s house a rocking-horse on which she played as 
a child. “I need it now for my own grandchildren,” she 
explained. 

New England is a region where the small town, in- 
dependent, pretty, spotless, survives both as a physical 
reality and as a state of mind. Most Latin Americans 
are convinced that New York or Chicago truly represent 
the spirit of the United States. They would be surprised 
and incredulous to learn how many Americans dislike 
the metropolis and detest New York in particular. On 
the other hand, it is commonly taken for granted that 
Latin Americans are especially charmed by those sec- 
tions of the United States with a Latin background. 
Americans eagerly point out to their friends from the 
South the quaint French atmosphere of New Orleans or 
the Spanish traditions of California. The truth is that 
Continued on page 42 
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‘He tells the world 
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He_p WANTED: A man of broad experience in dealing with people of many countries. He must 
be tactful, patient, willing to work eighteen hours a day. No overtime pay. Preferably diplomat 
with background of newspaper, radio, or public relations work. Age and nationality no object, 
but the more languages he speaks, the better. Cast-iron constitution and ulcer-proof nerves help- 
ful. Above all must be an optimist. Five-year contract, no opportunity for advancement. Apply 
United Nations Preparatory Committee, London, England. 


The post is that of Assistant Secretary General of the 
United Nations in charge of the Department of Public 
Information. If the above advertisement had actually 
appeared, it might have added that the applicant’s chief 
job would be to tell the world in several dozen languages 
what this planet’s most ambitious experiment in repre- 
sentative world government is trying to do, and how. It 
might also have added that the man who got the post 
would find himself in the middle every time two or more 
member nations with apparently irreconcilable differences 


of politics, economics, geography, or religion started 
probing for each other’s jugulars. One ill-considered 
word in reporting what the duelists said would bring 
charges of “partisanship!” from one or both factions. 

Happily for everybody, the man who was hired was 
apparently born expressly for the job. He is a 52-year- 
old Chilean named Benjamin Cohen, a_beak-nosed, 
middle-sized man with a husky voice, a quick mind, 
ebiding faith in mankind, and energy appalling to ordi- 
nary men who need a night’s sleep after a day’s work. 


Benjamin Cohen, UN Assistant Secretary General in charge of Department of Public Information 
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Physically, Cohen is a pinteodtition 3 in terms. 
fat man who looks thin, probably because of a long, 
narrow face, slender legs, and brisk movements. H 

handles his body like an athlete in training, though eve 

in youth his most violent pursuit was dancing. Today 
he gets his exercise by climbing in and out of airplanes 
and by flipping the pages of a book. He is an indoor 
man who somehow achieves a weatherbeaten look. His 
face is as craggy as the geography of Chile. Its salients 
are a clifflike forehead of impressive vertical distance 
from eyebrows to hairline, lively brown eyes, a lavishly 
designed nose, highly mobile mouth with jutting lower 
lip, and a long, strong chin. A face of such length has 
a right to be solemn, but over Cohen’s un-pixyish collec- 
tion of features presides an expression of almost con- 
stant glee. 

He gets fun out of everything, but most of all out of 
his job, which entails responsibilities that would send 
most men gibbering to an asylum. For his $13,500 (plus 
$8,500 allowances) tax-free salary, Cohen is top man in 
the equivalent of half a dozen corporations. 

The DPI, as the Department of Public Information is 
called, prepares a daily radio broadcast, makes moving 


Cohen leaves = 
Manhattan home fora 
long day’s work 


service for the benefit of the big dailies and press associa- 
tions, operates an art and photo service, publishes a 
weekly newspaper in three languages, turns out educa- 
tional material, informative digests and pamphlets with- 
out number, and runs Information Centers in fifteen 
countries, including Russia. 

The DPI keeps all these complex mechanisms running 
with some 425 people, of 43 nationalities. Apparently 
they have been able to submerge their national attitudes, 
traditions, and reactions into the cosmic detachment 
without which the whole effort would collapse. Cohen him- 
self is a striking example of that objectivity. Though pas- 
sionately a Chilean, to him Chile is only one member 
nation where his job is concerned. I asked him about 
possible nationalistic clashes among his staff. He cocked 
an eyebrow at me. “We chose our people very slowly 
and carefully,” he said, “and don’t forget that we had 
_. the whole world to choose from. To most of them, there 
is no » such word as ‘foreigner’.” 


Cohen digs for UN home, 
Mayor O’Dwyer watching 


Ninety- odd of the DPI staff walk in the radio Ettien, 
Their programs, including a weekly newscast, are carried 


in every language and many dialects and reach every 
- country in the world. One of their major efforts is “The 


United Nations Today,” a daily fifteen-minute condensa- 
tion of what the delegates did and said on the day’s big 


British-born 
assistant 
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heels turning 


issues, which is beamed to the Americas and Canada and 
rebroadcast to the Pacific countries. Another is rebroad- 
cast over the Moscow radio and over the networks of 
several other communist countries. 

The DPI pays for not one minute of radio time—the 
stations which broadcast and relay the program around 
the world give the time in order to carry the news. In- 
cidentally, to select the most significant and important 
speeches and condense them into a fifteen minute pro- 
gram without changing the emphasis or intent of any- 
body’s words is one of the severest editing tasks ever 
devised. 

A number of countries were slow to permit UN 
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programs to be broadcast within their borders, fearing 
they would be loaded with somebody’s propaganda. 
Once, during the programs’ early days, the DPI asked a 
Western European country to relay the newscast to some- 
what more restricted lands to the east. No reply was 
made for several months. Then came an official note. 
“We have been monitoring your program for some 
months, and not only do we find it completely objective, 
but we also note that since it began, certain countries 
east of here have modified their own domestic news 
broadcasts.” 

All this may sound to the outsider like pretty good 
coverage. Cohen doesn’t think so. “We ought to have 
our own radio broadcasting station, and put on longer 
and more specialized programs. We've got plenty to 
tell the world, if we just had a way of telling it. 

“The people want to know,” he emphasized. “We get 
letters from every country in the world asking for more 
information. You should have seen the letters from the 
Philippines after we started our broadcast in Tagalog!” 

Bearing out Cohen’s contention that the people want 
to know what’s happening was a letter from Segundo 
Ramos Meza, a tailor in the little Pacific seaport of 
Manta, Ecuador. Senor Ramos Meza was so impressed 
by the short-wave broadcasts of “UN Today” that he 
rigged up a loud-speaker in his tailor shop and told all 
his friends to come and listen. Every day at the hour of 
the broadcast the street in front of the tailor shop is 
crowded with intent mantenos of every social and 
economic level. 

Cohen feels that editorial grooves of thought stand 
between him and the world’s peoples. “In the whole 
world there are only a dozen or so newspapers that show 
a really intelligent interest in the way the world’s going.” 
He raised a long-fingered hand and ticked off several 
names. Then he leaned forward and impaled me with a 
forefinger. “Let me tell you something. The night be- 
fore the United Nations opened its first General Assembly 


Opening address at Geneva Conference on Freedom of Information 


Which is the Iroquois? Cohen becomes an Indian chief 
at Lake Success, I came through Chicago. In the station 


I bought all six daily papers. Not one line about UN | 


appeared in any of them. However, one paper carrie 
an editorial about a comic strip character called Len 
the Hyena.” 

He spread his hands, leaned back, and stared at the 
ceiling. “Nobody can make me believe that the people 
are more interested in finding out about Lena the Hyena 
than about what’s happening to their own way of life.” 

“‘What’s the one biggest obstacle to doing your job?” 
I asked, expecting some weighty combination of inter- 
national policy. 

“Money,” he snapped without hesitation. “We’ve got 
a budget of $3,000,000. That sound like a lot? Well, 
it’s just forty per cent less than the local sanitation de- 
partment spends every year to keep New York City’s 
streets clean. In 1945 the OWI had 4,200 people just to 
tell the U.S.A. what was happening. I’ve got 425 to tell 
the whole world.” 
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But Cohen’s worst enemy is not lack of money. It is 
the inexorable fact that no matter how hard he squeezes 
a day, he cannot wring more than twenty-four hours 
from it. He tries. In his big, quiet office at Lake Suc- 
cess he has devised short cuts which take care of 
enormous amounts of paper work. The biggest object 
on his desk is a rubber stamp which bears his name, 
title, and the date. Cohen reads a letter rapidly, stamps 
it, scribbles a couple of hieroglyphics below the stamp, 

and tosses it into a pile. The hieroglyphics tell his ad- 
ministrative assistants what he wants done about the 
matter. Under that system, a heap of correspondence 
five inches high melts down to the desk top in ten or 
twelve minutes. 

Cohen saves more time by doing two things at once. 
Behind his chair is a loud-speaker through which boom 
the voices of delegates taking part in the day’s discus- 

sions. He can take in official proceedings while getting 
on with paper work. He can also listen to the loud- 
edn siti; speaker and interview a visitor at the same time, a pro- 
cedure highly demoralizing to everybody but Cohen. One 


Ciases, man who talked to him recently about an important 
gen, matter came out of the air-conditioned office in a sweat. 
“Some delegate was droning on in favor of virtue and 
against sin while I was trying to talk to Ben,” he said. 
“I couldn't tell whether Ben was listening to the speech 
or to me. Finally I got so fascinated by the string of 
clichés in that dry, precise diplomatic voice, that | com- 
pletely lost the thread of what / was trying to say. Ben 
grinned at me and snapped off the loud-speaker. ‘Stupid 


speech anyhow, he said. “You were saying— and he 
told me exactly where I left off!” 
Cohen’s devoted staff makes superhuman efforts to 
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the world. Anybody with legitimate business gets in at 
once. The job-hunters wind up in the Personnel Depart- 
ment, which does all hiring, and about one in twenty 
of the world-savers uses some pretext to get by the bar- 
ricades and traps the fidgeting Chilean. 

However, Cohen spends his hoarded hours lavishly if 
by doing so he can give a group of people a clearer idea 
of what the United Nations is about. He is virtually a 
one-man speaking bureau, and much of his time is spent 
traveling and talking. The following was a typical day 
last month: 

Up at 8 o'clock, read the papers and ate breakfast. 

Caught 9:30 plane to Washington, working en route. 

Arrived UN Information Center Washington at 11:30; 
spent half hour with Arthur Sweetser, who runs it. 

Luncheon and press conference at National Press Club. 


American University, Washington, awards Cohen an honorary 
degree 


Took part in seminar given by American University 
for 100 Methodist ministers from all over the United 
States. This ended at 4:30. 
Visit to Chilean Embassy. 
Dinner engagement. 
Addressed group of newspaper and radio people and 
epresentatives of voters’ groups at World Affairs Center. 
Caught 11:10 p.m. plane for New York. 5 ae 
_ Checked messages left at his home during the day. aes 

To bed a few minutes before 2:00 A.M. 

Cohen just barely made the 11:10 plane to New York 
that night. As we drove away from the World Affairs 
Center, he looked at his watch. “We can just about make 
t.” he said. “Should have left sooner, but I hate to 
leave a place while people still have questions to ask.” 

A serious question to Cohen gets a thoughtful, con- 
cisely-phrased answer. However, there are some ques- 
tions which no United Nations employee can answer. 
One of the most frequent of these is approximately: “Why 
is Russia making so much trouble?” 

Cohen makes no attempt to talk around this type of 
query. “As an international civil servant, I cannot offer 
an opinion on the actions of any of ur member nations. 
[ can only give you the facts.” 
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He is a quiet but forceful pi putting his body 
as well as his voice into the job. A minor point is em- 
phasized by an abrupt forward bow from the waist. For 
a major one his right hand comes up stiffly .to his 
shoulder, pauses a moment and comes down in a short, 
sharp blow as though he intends to chop into the 
speaker’s stand with the edge of his hand. 

Every movement Cohen makes is explosive. His walk 
is a rapid bounce that covers a lot of ground and must 
use a lot of energy. To take a cigarette out of his mouth 
between puffs, he grips it between first and middle fingers 
and flings the hand out in a jerk vigorous enough to 
pull a tooth. 

Most men, when tired, lean back and relax gradually. 
Not Cohen. He hurls himself against the back of his 
chair as if testing its strength, and is sound asleep in 
twenty seconds. He was tired that night on the way back 
to New York, but the husky voice rose and fell ani- 
matedly as he told me about the details of his work. 

“If people could just realize that up there at Lake 
Success we're doing something mankind has dreamed 
about for centuries. We're doing it!” 

The passing minutes nipped at his subconscious and 
he looked at his watch, swinging his arm in a quick left 
hook to expose the dial. “Wilmington down there,” he 
gestured toward the mesh of light below. “We're right 
on time. Wonderful planes, these Convairs. Very fast.” 
He turned to me, and his long face glowed with enthu- 
siasm. “With that luggage compartment right on board 
you don’t have to waste time waiting for your bag at 
the airport, either. Just grab it and run. Excellent 
idea!” 

He stared at the lights sweeping beneath us and his 
voice changed. “Beautiful, beautiful sight,” he said half 
to himself. “I love to fly at night. Never get tired of 
seeing the lights of the towns and cities.” 

The landing lights flashed on, the airplane’s wheels 
bumped on the runway, and Cohen was poised like a 
runner when the door opened. We took our seats in 
the airport-to-city limousine. The driver collected the 
fares and stepped out again. Cohen writhed in his in- 
visible strait jacket of time and burst out with the 
first impatient word I had heard from him... “This is 
what I hate, this waiting to get under way!” 

Despite his exhausting routine. Cohen spends little 
time sleeping. He is gleeful about the saving. “I can get 
along with four or five hours a night,” he chortles. “Less, 
if I have to. Never did need much sleep.” He also en- 
joys the digestion of a goat. Spruille Braden, a friend of 
Cohen’s for twenty years, and himself no mean trencher- 
man, grows respectful when he talks of Cohen’s appetite. 

“When Ben was chargé d’affaires of the Chilean Em- 
bassy in Washington he used to visit us often,” Braden 
said. “There were lots of parties, and often we'd drag in 
about four o’clock in the morning, but Ben would still 
be full of pep. Mrs. Braden would say, ‘Well, Ben, how 
about raiding the ice-box?’ His idea of a four A.M. snack 
was half a chicken, a bottle of milk, bacon and eggs, toast, 
and a couple of cups of coffee.” 


(Continued on page 44) 
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THE GOAT WAS OBVIOUSLY FRIGHTENED; so was the peasant woman, who was making her first 
air trip. I wasn’t feeling too secure myself as the tiny plane pitched and rolled in the tropical 
rainstorm. To make matters worse, the jungle below us looked decidedly in ospitable to air- 


clearing the trees at the other end of the field by a hair’s 
breadth. 

I could see now why Tabasco, the most populous state 
of Mexico’s tropical rain forest belt, was so isolated from 
the rest of the nation. For forty years attempts had been 
made to build a railroad connecting the state with the 


7 


planes seeking a landing place. 


The pilot leaned over and yelled in my ear, “They 
have a saying here that Tabasco has two seasons: one 
of rains, the other of cloudbursts.” Patently, he was the 
only one enjoying the occasion; the goat continued to 
bleat plaintively, the woman to count her beads, and I to 
wonder what would happen if the single motor failed. 


Our choice in a forced landing would be the tree tops 
or one of the many yellow rivers cutting sinewy patterns 
in the thick carpet of vegetation. 

As we started to descend, I could barely make out the 
clearing we were aiming for, but the young aviator had 
been heading unerringly for the place without any radio 
assistance since early that morning when we left Villa- 
hermosa, the state capital. We seemed to brush the tree 
tops at the edge of the minute field before dropping onto 
the pasture that served as a landing strip. There the 
goat and the woman quickly gave way to a big bundle 
of snake skins and a sack of mail and we were off again, 


rest of the country, but the jungles devoured the equip- 
ment and even the roadbed almost as fast as it could be 
replaced. Current construction work was being carried 
on with 29 boats and two airplanes. Internally, the State 
is well served by the rivers, supplemented by twenty-two 
airports for its 9,700 square miles. 

I remembered that Hernan Cortez had touched Tabasco 
but left almost immediately, taking with him the famous 
Malinche and nineteen other maidens presented by a 
local chief. The area then slept. “una noche de tres 
siglos,” in the words of its most famous historian. The 
sleep of three centuries was interrupted by occasional 
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pirate raids and excursions of seekers for precious tropi- 
cal woods. Lignum vitae (“wood of life”), found in the 
southern part of the state, was valued by the gullible of 
Europe for over two centuries as an ingredient in “cures” 
as well as for its strength and beautiful sheen. Palo de 
tinto, mahogany, Spanish cedar, tropical walnut, and 
other trees were also highly prized by the Europeans. 
“Tabasco sauce,” made from the wild pimiento, is 
now known throughout the world as a condiment; cacao, 
from which the Mayas brewed chocolatl, became the base 
for a popular refreshment. Tabasco is part of the zone 
that supplies about 90 per cent of the world’s chicle, 
which skyrocketed to popularity after the exiled Mexican 
dictator, Santa Ana, introduced chewing gum to New 
Yorkers in the 1860’s. From.the Honduran island of 
Roatan bananas were introduced into the Mexican state 


in the early years of this century, and within a genera- 


tion it was the world’s largest producer. 

These things, I mused, Tabasco has contributed to the 
world. But what has the world contributed to Tabasco? 
My thoughts were interrupted by the pilot shouting that 
we were passing over my destination. He pointed out a 
clearing in the jungle on the bank of the Tacotalpa River. 
It was the Benito Juarez ejido, one of several collective 
farms in Tabasco State named for Mexico’s great Indian 
president. There 62 families own their farm and pasture 
lands in common. It is one of about 15,000 groups 
throughout the country and, like two thirds of them, 
its lands are divided into parcels, worked separately by 
families. I could make out about 30 thatched huts 


roughly grouped around one several times as big as the 
rest. 


Since the village had no airport, we landed in the 
provincial capital, Tacotalpa, a town of about 1,000 
people, with stone and brick houses framing a palm- 
lined, paved plaza. There I was joined by Juan Gomez, 


She knew the village “when” 
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an engineer and representative of the Banco Ejidal, and 
Hilario Lépez of the Tabasco Banana Producers Coopera- 
tive. They were participating in the fifth anniversary 
celebration of the land grants to the ejido, to which I had 
been invited. They were most apologetic: an essential 
part of the launch motor expected on the morning plane 
had not come and we had a choice of riding horses 
through the jungle or going upstream in a dugout canoe. 
We chose the water route, a trip that took several hours. 

The dugout was a local product of which the helmsman 
was the proud creator. Three others helped paddle us 
through a chasm of vegetation so thick that only arduous 
work with a heavy machete could have secured a foot- 
hold on the banks. Gémez reported that 700 different 
species of trees and plants had been found in the forest. 
He identified innumerable bird calls but we saw few 
birds except an occasional parrot and flocks of herons. 
Once in a while we caught fleeting glimpses of giant 
turtles and huge alligators. A legion of animals inhabited 
the jungle, he said, and every now and then a jaguar 
or a puma would raid a herd of cattle. 

Clearings appeared every mile or so, marked by 
clusters of reed-walled thatched huts. Stems of bananas 
were piled high awaiting the collection boats of the pro- 
ducers’ cooperative. Lépez explained that practically all 
the bananas in the state were grown on or near the 
banks of the rivers, along the natural levees, since inland 
the ground was too wet and had a chemical composition 
inimical to healthy roots. 

In any case, it would be difficult to transport the fruit 
from other spots. In this respect the villages along the 
Tacotalpa River were fortunate, since it was one of the 
state’s main arteries and led directly to the capital as 
well as to the banana-loading port on the Gulf of Mexico, 
Alvaro Obregén. 

Our discussion was interrupted by what I first thought 
were gun shots. It turned out to be rockets, an inevitable 
feature of Mexican celebrations. Soon we could also hear 
the incomparably resonant tones of the marimba. Then 
the settlement came into view. Dozens of men in 
starched white shirts and trousers waited at the landing. 
After greetings and introductions, we moved slowly up 
the only street to the large structure I had seen from the 
air. It was the schoolhouse, open at the sides and over- 
flowing with people. In spite of the fierce tropical sun, 
the majority remained standing almost motionless for 
the next five hours, intent on the proceedings. There 
were a number of omen, but most of them had gathered 
to one side of the crowd. 

At one end seats had been reserved behind a big table. 
It was covered by a white tablecloth and supported record 
books and other documents, as well as a number of 
bottles of soda pop and mineral water provided for the 


local functionaries, visiting officials, and myself. The . 


engineer warned me that the pop was al tiempo since 
there was neither ice nor refrigeration in the village. 
But the heat and humidity were so intense that my con- 
sumption soon equalled the others’. 

At the table I was flanked by my two companions, who 
identified the dramatis personae for me as the meeting 
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Coconut palm is one s 700 varieties of tree 


ints. Fruit is free fe 
progressed. The ten local functionaries were the three 
executive committeemen of the local society for ejidal 
credit; the three members of the vigilance committee, 
who served as auditors and comptrollers of ejido affairs; 
the manager of the cooperative store; the school teacher. 
a local girl who had recently returned from the state 
normal school; the president of the parents’ association; 
and the secretary of the women’s civic league. 

Felipe Campuzano, president of the executive com- 
mittee, opened the meeting with a review of the com- 
munity’s history. Although the tabasqueno has a reputa- 
tion for oratory, Felipe spoke in an informal manner, 
with emphasis supplied by the weight of his message 
rather than by studied effort. The village started, he re- 
counted, as one of a dozen similar collections of huts 
occupied by peons on a large cattle hacienda. Many of 
his audience nodded reminiscently as he spoke of things 
he was obviously too young to know from personal ex- 
perience: of the virtual slavery of the early days. of the 
whipping of recalcitrant workers, of the piling up of 
endless debts at the hacienda store, of the eleven years 
of civil war followed by almost two decades of waiting 
until at last, five years ago, their application for land 
under the agrarian laws had been granted. Each appli- 
cant had received about fifty acres. They had drawn 
lots to determine which family would work which plot 
of land and they had formed a local credit society, bor- 
rowing money from the Banco Ejidal to enable them 
to carry on the productive process for themselves instead 
of under the watchful eye of an overseer. When Felipe 
recalled that the transition was not easy, rueful smiles 
appeared on some faces. 


_work brought hi 


Clearly Felipe had the respect and affection of his 
people, and as he continued I mentally reviewed what — 
my companions had told me about him and the village _ 
during our canoe trip. Felipe and Tomas Guerrero were © 
two brilliant students in the local school who had bene- 
fited from state scholarships for high school work in 
Villahermosa. They had come back at the same time, 
both filled with ideas for improving conditions at home. 
Each returned to help his parents with their farming. 
Tomas, always the more aggressive, was soon elected to a 
position on the executive committee. His father had been 
one of the elders of the village and Tomas was voted 
into membership in the credit society when he inherited — 
his father’s parcel. 

Soon he began to display an arrogance that provoked 
a growing antagonism among many of the members. The 
older men were lined up against the younger, many of 
whom backed Tomas because “he would get things done.” 
Suddenly two ways of life were struggling for domin- 
ance, and almost every move in the daily routine was 
involved. Wrangling arose in the local meetings over 
matters that had never been challenged before. The 
younger men had long since drifted away from present- 
ing offerings to the gods of the field when they planted 
corn or to the forest spirits after shooting a deer or wild 
goat, but they had never challenged their elders’ right 
to do so. There was not even a church in the village, 
and scarcely anyone ever made the trip to the provincial 
capital to attend services. It was only at births, deaths, 
and confirmations that the church entered the picture. 
Sixty per cent of the children had been born outside of 
either civil-licensed or religiously-sanctioned wedlock. 
But “the old men,” as the younger men called them. now 
began to rally to the public expression of ideas that had 
long lain dormant in their minds. 

As a result of the struggle, the ejido suffered a grow- 
ing paralysis. Corn and beans versus commercial crops, 
credit from the Banco Ejidal versus credit from a money 
lender in a nearby town, the activities of the women’s 
league, education, sanitation, all became partisan issues 
bitterly debated at the expense of the action which the 
young people had hoped to achieve by backing Tomas. 

Toward the end of his first year in office, three events 
sealed the doom of Tomas as a local leader. First, he | 
neglected his field and both his corn crops were failures. 
Second, he lost his temper and threw water on a dog. 
This shocked even some of his own followers. Most of 
them were completely estranged when in another fit of 
temper he publicly threatened to strike his uncle. The 
next election found Tomas and his henchmen at the 
bottom of the list and the old men with a big majority. 
Felipe, who had looked askance at Tomas’ conduct, had 
worked his father’s land and won a name for himself 
by introducing new crops and improving yields through 


the advice of the agronomists who had been his teachers. 


The meeting at which Tomas was defeated marked 
Felipe’s election to membership despite the fact that his 
father was still living, and he became a member of the _ 
committee on education. During the following year his 
m the presidency of the group, and from 
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Siete I sat it looked as shovel he one continue 
that post for many years. 

The group had made an above-average record for the 
state in its five years, despite the period of dissension. 
Felipe read off the figures on the amount of property 
belonging to the group as a whole: fifteen modern 
copper-sulphate sprays for fighting the fungus attacking 
the bananas; twenty simple steel plows; a corn-grinding 
machine that saved the women countless hours of back- 
breaking labor; four sewing machines; a community 
radio; part-interest in a large motor launch used to 
gather and transport bananas along the river; and sev- 
eral thousand pesos in the common fund. The people 
also had benefited financially. They now wore better 
clothes, could afford shoes when they needed to shift 
from the usual sandals, had purchased many beds to 
replace their hammocks and almost everyone slept under 
a mosquito net. As he talked, it was apparent that al- 
though the monetary success was significant, something 
even more fundamental had happened. These people 
were now masters of their own souls; they had some- 
thing to say about their own future. “We still have many 
Felipe was saying, “in spite of the advances 
Now I wish you to hear from the chair- 


problems,” 
we have made. 
men of our committees about their work during the past 
year and their plans for the future.’ 


Babies will be babies. This one is spilling water from a “tinaja” 
with a “comal” 

The education committee chairman reported first, while 
the teacher sat self-consciously at attention. The schedule 
of work detailed made me wonder that she did not look 
haggard spite of her youth. There were four parts 
to the usual school day: the morning for the younger 
children, the afternoon right after the siesta for the 
older ones, late afternoon ter the women, and evening 
for the men. With the help of the parents’ association, 
a school garden had been run at a profit. (A spry little 
old man near me acknowledged the chairman’s apprecia- 
tion with a half-bow.) The women’s league had provided 


Oranges and papayas are featured at this open-air fruit dealer’ Fo 23 


market spot 


playground supervision and helped equip a ppt 
team which had won several games against neighboring 
villages. (The 75-year-old great-grandmother who pre- 
sided over the league also took a bow.) With the help 
of Jaime Rodriguez, farmer and music maestro, a chil- 
dren’s orquesta tipica flourished. (Rodriguez not only 
took a bow, but ushered into the space before the table 
nine youngsters in various stages of fright. They tuned 
up and played Mariposas Blancas, a regional favorite 
that brought down the house.) 

When the applause died down, the chairman reported 
that a special attempt had been made to help those who 
had never learned to read and write. The 1940 census 
showed that 36 per cent of the people over ten in the 
village were illiterate. This had now been reduced to 25 
per cent. The night classes had helped members of the 
community to participate in the new economic and social 
structure they were building. Among other subjects, they 
studied agrarian, cooperative, and labor law and pro- 
cedures, the history of the state and nation, the lives of 
great revolutionary labor and agrarian leaders, and the 
rudiments of bookkeeping. Often they would organize 
a special study of, say, a new type of corn that promised 
increased yields. The school was an integral part of the 
people’s lives. At the same time, new responsibilities 
were educating those who carried them. “This coming 
year we need a new blackboard and a microscope,” the 
chairman concluded, “but we should also look forward 
to building a new stone schoolhouse and to hiring another 
teacher to help our splendid Sefiorita Gonzalez.” There 
was a roar of approval, while the teacher blushed and 
took a bow. 

The health and sanitation chairman then took the floor 
and thanked the entire group for their cooperation dur- 
ing the previous year in the committee’s two big efforts. 
“Our two greatest killers come from the water which is 
so plentiful around us,” he started. “Malaria killed fif- 
teen among us last year and we lost four from diarrhea 
and enteritis. There is only one doctor in our whole 
municipality to take care of more than 7,000 people in 
365 square miles. That means that 70 per cent of all 
deaths are unattended by a physician. We have been 
trying to get everyone to boil the drinking water and to 
use mosquito netting. And now we have the services of 
an interne of Mexico, who 
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is spending five months with us on his social service 


_ assignment.” The chairman then called on the medical 


student. 


“months he is required to spend in rural practice Silene 
y ES he gets his degree. He had fallen in love and become 
= engaged to a local girl, enjoyed the wholehearted support 
an of the community, and now had decided to return after 
getting his degree. This announcement was received with 
a moment of stunned silence, then the air was rent with 
yells and applause, rockets began to streak skyward, and 
_ the marimba struck up the short fanfare that closes the 
traditional Mexican dance, the jarabe tapatio. The rest 
of the report, largely a recital of how many injections 
Race. had been given and how many pills dispensed, was lost mes 
sh in the general excitement. As the chairman sat down, 
_ someone shouted “Viva Hilda Carrion” to the accom- 
_ paniment of general mirth. 


: The agronomy committee’s report was a detailed 


Se analysis of the pests and diseases that menaced the com- 
-- munity’s prince ipal sources of livelihood and the improve- 


Weaving a sleeping hammocl hene 


ot, ments needed in cultivation and harvesting methods. machine, had made a profit of 200 pesos on the opera- 
a trees, once so important in the area’s economy, tion of the corn-grinding machine, had helped with edu- 
were chopped down when the banana boom started, but cational work including sports promotion, and had held 
pe o the Sigatoka fungus hit the groves and the fight several meetings on the evils of alcohol. (She emphasized 
was on. Cacao was now making a comeback. The Cacao the last point by looking fixedly at several members of 
Distributors’ Cooperative was willing to send an expert the audience.) Lopez told me that some of the active 


to help with seed selection and improvement of cultiva- feminists had started a petition to get her to run for the 
tion and picking methods, if they wished. A motion to state legislature, since women vote in Tabasco elections. 
_make the request was voted overwhelmingly. Then came When the credit and finance chairman was introduced 
a question which not many years before had led to to make the final report, a stir ran through the crowd. 
bloody disputes in the region: control of cattle ticks. My companions opened their heavy bags and began 
_ Ticks had become such a threat to the state’s cattle in- to stack bundles of bank notes and silver on 
_ dustry that the government had built dipping tanks and either end of the table. Attention from then on « 
sent soldiers to force the animals into them. Some owners was divided between the table operations and the 
resisted and several skirmishes had been fought. Now speaker. His report dealt with market prospects for the 


_ the idea had caught on, but sometimes owners were care- following year and the plans made by his committee in 
wae less. Downstream, where the rivers flooded the pastures cooperation with the Banco Ejidal. New crops were 
ie periodically, this could be more easily overlooked since suggested to supplement older ones: peanuts, soy beans, 
_ the cattle often had to stand for hours at a time with only yuca, sesame, castor beans; a new variety of corn should 
c Ne te their nostrils above water. But here in the foothills of be planted as well as improved cacao seeds. He also dealt 
Rs ae the Chiapas highlands nature did not provide tick con- with taxes, the money in the social fund for community 


‘ue trol. Several members who asked for the floor told of purposes and what was to be done with it. Then he 
tt gi keeping their own cattle clean but having them con- stepped back to the table and asked that each ejidatario 


~ 


or ay taminated by their neighbors’ from the next ejido. A come forward as his name was called and get the money 

pak resolution was passed waking the committee to visit the coming to him from the selling operations carried on ‘ 
a _ neighbors to discuss the matter. jointly by the community and government agencies. 

7 One part of the report that aroused enthusiasm dealt I asked Felipe how his people fared as compared to 

} with the pure thase of several more steel plows for the other ejidos and other small farmers. He had some 
a community's machinery center, which they hoped would figures compiled by the Banco Ejidal and showed me } 

Bees, some day include several tractors. The engineer told me that his group was slightly above the average for the 

: that some years before, the old men had opposed the state. The annual per capita income, while small, had 

use of steel because “it would poison the ground.” Now increased a little faster than the cost of living, and was 

all but two use them regularly. now about three times what it had been five years before. 

Other reports dealt with the cooperative store, the rela- There were still fairly wide differences between the in- 

tions with the state agency of the Banco Ejidal, the activ- comes of the various families, depending on such fac- 

ities of the cattle growers’ association, the banana grow- tors as fertility and location of the parcels, the choice 

ers’ cooperative, and the transportation cooperative that of crops raised, the time and effort spent improving their 

owned the river launch. The great-grandmother reported methods and varieties, the amount of work they were 

that the ‘women’s s league had purchased one more sewing 7 to do and the number ad children who helped 
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that plague Pe lives of fetter all farmers. The gar 

people in their part of the state who had farms as small 

as theirs were other ejidatarios, so he couldn’t compare 

their experience with that of the private owners. The 

land not in ejidos was held in areas ranging from 200 

atte 25,000 acres. “Such acreages,” he explained, “can- 

not be worked by a man and his family and must use 

hired labor. While minimum wage and other labor legis- 

_ Jation has raised levels of living for the peons, they dif- 

fer from us in two ways: one, they are completely under 

the direction of someone else who owns the land and, 

two, they do not participate in the profits of their work. 

We feel that in spite of our unsolved problems and de- 

ficiencies, we are building a sound foundation for a 
better future for all of us and our children.” 

For several hours my attention had been distracted by 

a tantalizing odor which I eventually identified as roast- 

ing pig. Breakfast, ten hours ago, was the last food I 

had eaten and the bottles of pop I consumed as I sat 

through the meeting only sharpened my mental picture 

of a barbecue pit somewhere in the village. Felipe was 

absorbed in his subject, however, and there was still 

money on the table. So I tightened my belt and asked 

what was the community’s most important single problem. 

His answer was one which had only been hinted at 

in the meeting: “We have to wean our people away from 

‘making milpa.’ The tradition of letting each plot lie 

fallow for up to ten years after one or two years’ use 

goes back to the Mayas who were the ancestors of many 

of us. It means that those who follow the practice use 

only a tenth to a fourth of the land they own. Our poor- 

est members are those who stick to this tradition for all 

& of their crops, but it influences many others who have 

only partly broken with it. As our numbers increase, and 

they will increase faster as we conquer malaria and other 


this will more and more a 
our advancement. We must use not only every inch of __ 
our land, but also improved methods, including fertil- 
izers, in order to achieve greater prosperity for our — 
people.” From what I had seen of his methods and the 
spirit of cooperation that permeated the group, I was 
sure that sooner or later they would see the light. 


dependence on what happened in the world outside 
Tabasco, even outside Mexico. Almost all the new crops 
he and his group were advocating were commercial and — 
subject to the vagaries of international economic condi- 
tions. He had seen bananas pile up on the river bank © 
because ships had been pulled away to transport troops — 5; 


cause copper could not be used to make fungus spray oak 
ammunition at the same time. Felipe summed it up like © 
this: “We want many things from the outside world: 
machines, medicines, electricity, movies; all the con- 
veniences city dwellers have. We cannot have them while — 
we refuse to join the world and share its risks. We must _ 
all work together to find some way to reduce the risks, — 
just as we work to find ways of stopping the diseases 
that kill our plants and our people here in Ber ‘to Juarez.” 
Felipe turned back to his meeting as the money on the 
table was exhausted. In a few simple sentences he 
thanked the people for their participation and the out- 
siders for being with them, and invited everyone to the 
dinner which was ready at the edge of the forest. 

The discipline that had prevailed through the meeting 
evaporated with a roar and in a few seconds the school 
building was deserted as everyone headed for the clear- 
ing. There we found a special table laid out. We started 25 
with a drink of the traditional chorote, a corn gruel ¥ 
flavored with chocolate, and followed this with a be- 
wildering variety of roast meats, not all of which I could 
identify although pork, beef, venison, and kid were the 
most prominent. The unusual flavor of the pig intrigued : 
me, and | asked if banana extract were used in cooking re AS 
it. Laughing, they explained that Tabasco pigs eat so 
many fallen bananas that all the meat tastes that way. 
I heartily recommend this diet for pigs in other parts of 
the world. Plantains cooked in several different ways, 
candied sweet potatoes, avocados, and a dozen other 
vegetables supplemented the meat, followed by a shower 
of tropical fruits. 

My companions had been conferring. “We must start 
back soon,” they said, “or we may. be caught in the 
midnight storm.” I reflected that it was kind of the 
storm to keep to a schedule. After making the acquaint- 
ance of one the night before safe inside a concrete hotel 
in Villahermosa, I did not care to be out on the river 
in a canoe when it reappeared. The whole group accom- 
panied us to the landing and saw us off down the river 
shouting, “Adiés, adids, come back soon.” 

As we floated off under a full moon, I wondered 
whether the world might not get still another contribu- 
tion from Tabasco. Would the day ever come when all 
the peoples of the world would conduct their affairs with 
the dignity and wisdom I found in this tropical village? 


Bringing home the bacon: in this case, a fawn 
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BraziL’s NEGRO EXPERIMENTAL THEATER is more than a dramatic society: it is the heart of a 
ha aa to raise the cultural and social level of Brazilian Negroes. Only four years old, 
has already produced many memorable evenings in the theater. 


Abdias Nascimento, a crusading mulatto lawyer now Two other O'Neill plays were staged the next year: 

35, founded the Teatro Experimental do Negro at the end All God’s Chillun Got Wings and The Dreamy Kid. 

of 1944, with both white and Negro help. The new group Ilena Teixeira, Ruth de Souza, and Marina Gongalves 

_ had no money, but plenty of enthusiasm. Abdias built demonstrated notable acting ability in these productions. 
i and painted sets, acted, directed, gathered a cast. Gov- In 1947, Abdias’ troupe put on a play specially written 
| eciiaa workers, artists, typists, laborers pitched in on for it by Lucio Cardoso: O Filho Prédigo (The Prodi- 

BR sscas own time. gal Son). In recent productions, T.E.N. has introduced 

a new Brazilian playwright, Joaquim Ribeiro, and a play 


slaves. Then the Teatro Experimental struck out on its 

own with a play that is a real test of actor and producer. 

Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones, with Aguinaldo 

Camargo, a lawyer and police official, in the leading role, 

her _ surprised the small audience gathered for the debut in 
ny es a se Rio de Janeiro’s Teatro Municipal on May 8, 1945. Here 
¢ ie was proof that Brazilian Negroes had a real feeling for 
eo the theater along with a desire for self-expression. Shake- 
-Spearean sc tholar Ricardo Werneck de translated 


design oul lighting 
Eugene O'Neill 
“Emperor Jones” we 

T.E.N.’s first sho 


| 


The prodigal son — 
x 


lecides to go out 


by the great Spanish poet Federico Garcia Lorca. 
Ribeiro’s drama Aruanda, staged in December 1948 at 
the Teatro Ginastico, portrays the psychological conflict 
of a Bahia mulatto girl, who, though she does not believe 
in the mystical African rites of the community, is over- 
~ come by a passion for a strange tribal god. The Garcia 
Lorca piece selected was Amor de don Perlimplin con 
Belisa en su Jardin (The Love of don Perlimplin and 
Belisa in the Garden). Caligula, by the contempo- 
rary French author Albert Camus, The Road of the 
- Cross, by Henri Gheon, and North American poet 
Langston Hughes’ Mulatto are other works recently 
added to the repertoire. 


Authors like O’Neill and Camus have helped 7.E.N. | 
carry on by forgoing all royalties on performances of 
their works. Members of other companies have teamed 
up with Abdias’ group. Actress Ana Maria of the Bra- — 
_ zilian Experimental Theater played the role of the wan- 
_ dering white girl in The Prodigal Son. And some of 
T.E.N.’s original members have given a good account of 
themselves on other stages. José Monteiro, of the Prodi- 
gal Son cast, has been playing the part of the Negro in 

_ Sandro’s Brazilian production of Jean Paul Sartre’s The 
Respectful Prostitute. Leading actress Ruth de Souza 
_ has appeared in two recent Atlantida films. After a bit 
part in Falta algém no manicomio (There’s someone 

_ missing in the crazy house), she won a dramatic role in 
_ the screen version of Jorge Amado’s novel of conflict in 


_ the cacao forests, Terras do sem fin, known in English 
as The Violent Land. 


Founder Abdias Nascimento, a small, serious-faced 
_man, grew up in Franca, a city in western Sao Paulo 
State, with the reputation for producing the best coffee 
in the country. The son of a shoemaker and a seam- 
_ stress, he delivered groceries while going to school and 
then became a rural schoolteacher himself. He joined 
the Brazilian Army in 1930 and began his university 
studies while he was still in uniform. Later, in the 
early 1940's, Abdias Nascimento worked variously as 
newspaper reporter, accountant, and bank manager, and 

, a wandered through almost all of South America. 


“O Filho Prédigo,” 
_ with founder Nascimento 
Aguinaldo Camargo 

in leading roles 


On guard in 
‘Emperor Jones” 


The “Emperor” discovers 
his servants have fled 


T.E.N.’s director does not subscribe to the view that 
_ because Brazilian Negroes are faced with much less dis- 
crimination than those in some other countries, they 
should not organize among themselves. He firmly believes 
that they must work together to improve their culture and 
education if they are to win full partnership in the com- 
munity. But he strictly avoids tying the movement to 
any political party. 


Aguinaldo Camargo as 
Brutus Jones, scene 
in the jungle 


The Teatro Experimental do Negro sponsored literacy 
courses attended by some 600 students as long as the 
Unido Nacional de Estudantes (National Students’ 
Union) could spare the space for classrooms. An “Intro- 
duction to Culture” course had the active participation of 
Professors José Carlos Lisbéa and Maria Yeda Leite of 
the University of Brazil, U. S. Cultural Attaché William _ re ae a 
Rex Crawford, poet José Francisco Coelho, and novelist. ada 
Raymundo Souza Dantas. The group also arranged lec-— 

(Continued on page 47) 


A member of T.E.N.’s 
folk-song group 
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Stele found buried at Copan 
by John Lloyd Stephens 
and Frederick Catherwood 
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Maya clay figure from 
Robert Woods Bliss collection 


} SIXTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO a nation of highly skilled 


le artists and craftsmen were living in America. With no 
thought of time or glory, they dedicated themselves to 

| their work with loving hands and pure religious zeal. 
They lived in a world of miracles, in a timeless time, 

‘ beyond the borders of our world of speed and machines. 


Every stone they worked on was a votive offering. The 
a statues, pitchers, and fabrics they turned out were the 
- diaphanous expression of a dream. To this day, no one 

knows whence they came or why, at the end of the tenth 
| century, they scattered into lands unknown. 
. They were the Mayas of what we call the Old Empire. 
Most of them lived in a corner of Honduras. Their 
capital was called Copan, a splendid, sonorous word, like 
almost all their orn names. 


+ _ Maya relics have been copied in 


Copan temple. Ancient Mayas were brilliant architects 
and sculptors. Ball court is on right 


Carving from a Maya temple at Copan 
featuring death’s head 


These people executed remarkable jade carvings and — 
covered polished surfaces of basalt with faces that ods 
smile at us. They cultivated corn and independently in- 


are filled with evidence of their industrial artistry. ee. 4 
themselves kept a record of their historic events. While _ 
it is true that they tamed neither electricity nor animals 
and never used iron, they left us fantastic architecture, 
realistic sculpture, and painting from which our age 
temporary artists still can learn. 
The Mayas’ favorite symbol was the quetzal—the 
resplendent of all birds. To this lovely ‘creature with — uA Aesth 
blood-red breast, bejeweled crest, and luxurious raiment, =— 
they gave the rank of prince. The quetzal was grafted _ 
onto the serpent}’ahd the combination produced the en- _ 
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Jaguars and reptiles adorn Maya vase carved of marble, 
Ulia River region 


chanting sphinx of ancient America, which bore the 
name Quetzalcoatl in the Nahua tongue, or Kukulkan in 
Maya (from kan, serpent, and ku, bird). On his breast 
Quetzalcoatl wore the jewel of the wind; in his right 
hand the Mayas placed a torch. 

They believed that the blood of deer and humming- 
bird, jaguar and quetzal, flowed in their veins. Unlike 
the otherwise more civilized Indians who succeeded them, 
they did not eat human flesh. In fact, they observed 
many of the moral precepts the Spaniards were to bring 
with the discovery of America. They spoke a language 
of wisdom, whose secrets scholars have still not com- 
pletely deciphered. They played ball games and bathed 
in the open air with the innocence of the birds. The 
dance was one of their means of self-expression. 

Whether archeologist or vacationer, today’s visitor to 
Copan is struck first by the statues or steles that dominate 
the mountain landscape. Those gods and men lived in a 
feast of color that has slowly faded away, but their 
serene faces and sumptuous robes defy rain, wind, and 
eternity. Appropriately, the undying figures bear the 
mysterious Oriental smile of the million and a_ half 
present-day Mayas. 

This people was obviously a nation of great sculptors. 
Perhaps they brought from their land of origin the 
crystallized experience that enabled them to manipulate 
ideas and fancies with instruments chiseled from the 
hardest stone and to handle huge blocks of basalt with- 
out cranes. 


Church at Suyapa, 


famous Honduran shrine 3 


— 
Honduran Congress meets in a simple Spanish building 
3 
ae 
Mallol Bridge, built by Spaniards, connects capital and Comayagiiela 
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Church of Virgen de los Dolores, Tegucigalpa, 
has fine 18th-century facade 


From clay the Mayas fashioned figures and ornamental 
frets, like those of the Greeks, that are still being brought 
back to life by the archeologists. Their pottery was 
adorned with animals that spoke an esoteric language 
in the pages of their sacred book, the Popol Vuh. With 
consummate skill, their craftsmen wrought headdresses for 
priests and warriors out of gold, jade, and the plumes 
of macaws and quetzals. That culture has aroused many 
emotions and taught countless lessons to every Ameri- 
canist from Stephens and Catherwood down to Maudslay 
and Morley. 

After 1502, when Columbus first sighted the mainland 
in Honduras, a new culture appeared in America. Quet- 
zalcoatl, lord of the wind and the light, fled like an 
exorcised devil. New artists raised a new kind of temple, 
and gold shone once more in altars and the crowns of 
saints. But no traces remain in Honduras of the art of 
this sixteenth century, when new cities were rising. In 
spite of its central geographical position, it was impossible 
to build roads there or to increase the population. Nor 
would the country’s economy permit any improvement 
in living standards. From time to time, however, artistic 
influences that paved the way for the builders of palaces 
and cathedrals in Mexico and Peru filtered in from Cuba 
or Guatemala. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw con- 
struction of the famous Castle of Omoa, completed in 
1775, which still defiantly faces a sea once infested 
with marauding pirates. This old castle compares favor- 
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Mayan stele 
reproduced in 
Concordia park 


Honduras’ hilly capital from the ai 
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Old street in 
colonial Tegucigalpa 
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Pulpit of gilded wood in Tegucigalpa’s 18th-century cathedral “a 
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Stele partly excavated by Stephens and 


Catherwood when they found it buried uae 
up to the eyes 


ably with any example of that period’s military archi- 
tecture. Another great monument of the era is the 
Cathedral of Comayagua, built 1678-1697, whose facade 
reveals “a distant influence of Indian feeling” and whose 
“capitals with their Ionic volutes present an interesting 
local variation of the baroque.” 

That cathedral, according to Manuel Toussaint, like 
the Cathedral of San Miguel in Tegucigalpa dating from 
1675-1682 and other Honduran churches, belongs to the 
“Andean style.” The Comayagua Cathedral is notable for 
its floral ornamentation, while the one in the capital shows 
something of the “Madrid baroque” as well as eighteenth- 
century mudéjar [Spanish Moorish] influence. 

The names of two artists are associated with the 
Cathedral of San Miguel of Tegucigalpa: the Guatemalan 
architect Gregorio Nacianceno Quiroz and the Honduran 
painter José Miguel Gomez. The main altar has twenty- 
two pieces of handwrought silver, the tabernacle twenty- 
one more. On that altar, according to Jorge Ypsilanti de 
Moldavia, “arabesques are intertwined with Renaissance 
and Byzantine motives, with a plateresque influence.” 

Mountain-ringed Tegucigalpa is the most beautiful 
colonial city in Central America. In some of its streets 
and houses, time itself seems to be embalmed. It is a 
city of stone, sun, and blue sky. There a Franciscan poet, 
José Trinidad Reyes, had his home. A poet in his life 
as well as his work, Reyes introduced the first piano to 
Honduras, wrote verses, and composed sacred music. 
( Continued on page 47) 
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The shield was the 


earliest times down to 
From woven wicker or 4 


sal defensive weapon from 
troduction of gunpowder. 
ow-wood slab, it gradually 


evolved into a forged m rst he 


hands of Benvenuto 
came a work of art. In) peRmiEive commun 
legend attributed a divin@<GRigin to the shield 
everything else. The Greel 
vention; the Romans thought the first shield descended 
from heaven in the time of Numa Pompilius. 

The crusades and tournaments of the Middle Ages 
multiplied the use of symbols, but true coats of arms 
did not appear until the end of the tenth century. In the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, the colors and designs of 
the war shields became fixed and inheritable and from 
that time on were to serve their owners as identifying 
badges. Eventually, they were adopted by cities, prov- 
inces, kingdoms, and: empires. Heraldic symbols and 
colors also adorned carriages and silverware, and until 
comparatively recently, lackeys and footmen of the great 
houses wore livery embroidered with the ancestral arms 
of the families they served. 

Fortunately, we in America still have souvenirs of 
those ancient customs, and the buttons and insignia are 
prized by collectors. But thc scraps of metal, yarn, and 
silk are more than mere curiosities: they are symbols of 
an era that put a premium on courtesy and refinement. 

Not so long ago these customs flourished in Cuba 
among the island’s old families. Cuba remained loya! to 
the Spanish Crown for more than three centuries, longer 
than any other American colony. Under the standard of 
Castille, the nobility of the “Ever Faithful Island” fought 
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part in a little-known 
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panish troops from Cuba 


Suan, as the ally of France, 


At that time the Gov- 
was Don Bernardo de 
i an invasion of West 
orida, then in the hands English, and took pos- 
session of Baton Rouge Natchez. Then, with the 
support of the Navarre and Majorca regiments from the 
Havana garrison, he took Mobile in March 1780. 

Members of the Havana Regulars and of the Prince’s 
and Catalonia Regiments sailed from Cuba with artillery 
support to attack the fortified city of Pensacola. Galvez’ 
small armada appeared off Santa Rosa Island in Pensa- 
cola Bay. But the naval commanders hesitated to risk 
bombardment from Fort Barrancas, which still dominates 
the narrow channel into the harbor. Impatient at these 
delays, Galvez himself set sail in full daylight in the brig 
Galveston, with the insignia of his rank flying at the 
masthead, and boldly ordered the crew to make straight 
for the harbor. Electrified by this action, the rest of the 
fleet followed. Thus began the siege of Pensacola, which 
finally surrendered on May 10, 1781, paving the way for 
the Spanish conquest of all Florida. 

As his reward, Galvez received the title of Count of 
Galvez, with the rank of Lieutenant General, and was 
made Governor of Cuba. Later he was promoted to the 
post of Viceroy of New Spain. In recognition of his 
heroic deed, the Spanish King authorized him to place 
on his coat of arms a brig with the proud motto, “Yo 
solo” alone.” 

While all this was going on in Mobile and Pensacola, 
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Spread eagle and Count’s 
crown mark Montalvo shield 


One of Count of Casa Ponce 
de Leén y Maroto’s badges 


a distinguished French captain, Marquis Pierre Claude 
DuQuesne, was taking part in the naval combats of the 
American Revolution. In 1793, he quit the French 
forces when he learned of the execution of Louis XVI, 
and offered his services to Spain. The King admitted 
him to the Spanish Navy with the same rank, assigning 
him to the Havana naval station. Settling down there, 
he brought his French title to the Cuban family he 
founded. DuQuesne’s coat of arms is one of those from 
the author’s collection illustrated on this month’s cover 
of AMERICAS, shown in the upper left corner. 

When titled families intermarried, their descendants 

could combine the coats of arms of the various names, 
sometimes amassing a long string of emblems. Thus the 
second strip from the right on the cover displays the 
emblems of the Cérdovas, Hoces, Oquendos, and (shown 
separately) Recios. The Hoces shield plays upon the 
family name, which means, literally, sickles. Five of 
them are shown on an azure field. The Recios go back 
to Don Anton Recio Castaio, one of Havana’s first set- 
tlers and an official of the colony, who founded the first 
entailed estate in the island in 1568. He stipulated that 
to inherit the property his descendants must use the Recio 
name and coat of arms. Thus Don Gonzalo de Oquendo 
carried on the Recio name when he inherited the land on 
the extinction of the male line of the family. His own 
title of Marquis of the Royal Proclamation is borne to- 
day by the Morales family, which, following the tradi- 
tion, inserts Recio before the family name. 
_ The Herreras, Marquis of Villalta and Counts of 
Fernandina, display two golden cauldrons on a red field 
on their shield, shown in the extreme right strip on the 
cover. The cauldron was the symbol of the warlords, 
who led and fed little armies of their own in the recon- 
quest of Spain from the Moors. 

Another descendant of the Herreras and also of the 
Irish O’Farrill family, Don Gonzalo O’Farrill y Herrera, 
represented the Spanish King in Prussia and Etruria and 
later became War Minister to King Joseph Bonaparte, 
whom Napoleon put on the Spanish throne. Don Gon- 
zalo was one of the few Spaniards to serve that King. 

Don Gonzalo was dispossessed of his Cuban property 
for having served Bonaparte, since the “Ever Faithful 
Island” continued to recognize Fernando as the rightful 
King. Gonzalo’s brother Rafael paid the forfeit to the 
Governor of more than 30,000 gold pesos out of income 
due Gonzalo. Then he reconciled his loyalty to family 


Penalvers have black eagle, 
crown of Marquis 


Recio emblem completes second 
strip from right on cover 


and king by paying Gonzalo out of his own pocket. _ 

The largest strip shown on the cover is the livery 
emblem of the Marquis of Campo Florido, with the arms 
of the Beltran de Santa Cruz, Barreto, Cardenas, and 
Penalver families. The Cardenas use two bluish wolves 
passant on a field of gold, bordered with the crosses of 
St. Andrew granted the family for their part in the battle 
of Baeza against the Moors on St. Andrew’s Day, 1227. 

For their insignia, the Barretos use a field of ermine. 
The title of Count of Casa Barreto was bestowed on this 
family in recognition of their services and financial aid 
to the kingdom during the war with England in 1779. 

The fearful tale of “Count Barreto” is a legend Cuban 
nursemaids never tired of telling their charges. He was 
said to have been so cruel and fiendish during his life 
that when he died none of his relatives or acquaintances 
went to pay their respects. As he lay in state in his vast 
and solitary marsion, wax tapers threw light on the 
coffin and corpse. Outside, a lashing thunderstorm gave 
vent to God’s anger and Satan’s joy. Suddenly, a gust 
of wind as strong as a tidal wave carried the coffin away. 
But the candles burned on so that all might see that the 
devil had taken the body. With this gruesome tale Cuban 
children were admonished to be good and obedient, lest 
they suffer the fate of Count Barreto. 

When Spain was torn by civil wars in the nineteenth 
century, the resulting oppressive rule in the colony gave 
birth to Cuba’s independence movement. The Cuban 
nobility that sported the titles and coats of arms shown 
on these pages took an active part in the liberation cam- 
paigns, freed their slaves, and lost their properties in the 
revolution. The Father of Cuba, Carlos Manuel de 
Céspedes, was a distinguished squire of Bayamo. The 
second President of the embattled Republic was the 
venerable patrician of Camagiiey, Salvador Cisneros 
Betancourt, Marquis of Santa Lucia. Dr. Alfredo Zayas 
y Alfonso, President of Cuba from 1921 to 1925 and one 
of the founders of the Liberal Party, belonged to the 
Zayas Bazan line. Their shield is the bottom one in the 
right-hand strip on the cover. 

Cubans do well to preserve the memories and tradi- 
tions for which these colorful emblems stand. The names 
of Chacon, Montalvo, Arango, Calvo de la Puerta, 
O'Reilly, de la Luz, Varona, Aguilera, are etched in the 
country’s history. They still resound in the ancient stones 
of colonial mansions, in the twisting streets of the old 
towns, and in the green fields of this enchanted isle. 
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ARGENTINA NEW VISTAS FOR TELEVISION Whatever the man who owns one may think e 
of television sets, Buenos Aires’ famed La Prensa takes an exalted view of the gadget’s 
ut peer rt ona = future, and in a recent editorial declares itself in favor of Argentina’s getting on the 


television bandwagon at once. 

“Probably none of us fully appreciates the technical inventions that make work 
easier, communications faster, educational methods mo: complete, esthetic and in- = 
tellectual satisfaction more available. . . . 

“Recent discoveries such as the telephone, motion picture cameras, radios, and © 
television will have no less influence on human progress than the steam engine and 
the harnessing of electricity. . . . Television . . . is destined to revolutionize educa- : 

-. tional methods and the field of communications. . . . as 
is Laat enggad tied “The figures show how interested the public is in this invention. At the begin- _ 
ning of 1947, television sets in the United States were counted by tens; by the end 
Me ni Pala ye of that year more than 200,000 sets had been sold; and in 1948, 800,000 sets were 
best sold. In that country there are now 51 television stations located in 30 cities. Progress 
is equally fast in England. There are 100,000 sets in London alone, and 500,000 sets 
eC i acim” are to be built for Great Britain by 1950. About 10,000 sets are in use in France, — 
a similar number in the Soviet Union. . . 
omg 4 List, “As for Latin America, Brazil and Cuba have already acquired transmitting — 
We Fe equipment, and other countries have opened negotiations for establishing television — 


experts so its readers could get better acquainted with the subject. 
“Television is expected to become a powerful tool in the fight against illiteracy 
“oy 14 - all over the world. It will carry into people’s homes the great political, historical, or _ 
sports events of the day... . It will be influential in spreading artistic, scientific, and 
“net Lhe oe cuitural knowledge as long as it is used with wisdom and intelligence. 
ie hit iol Rey “We feel that our country should not fail to take advantage of this new invention, — 
and hope that steps will soon be taken to introduce it among us. Argentina’s tradi- 
tion of being up with the times in all fields requires that it be quick to adopt technical — ; 
advances which, like television, are destined to benefit mankind.” 


da Manha urging city officials to planning a subway: : 

“The traffic problem in Rio is still unsolved. Although we admit the usefulness — 
of some of the steps taken to relieve the situation, they are only temporary — ve 
measures. 
“A few years ago Brazilians got the mistaken idea that it would be impossible a or 
to build a subway like New York’s or the Métro of Paris . . . under their capital — signe 


because of a high water table. The is, however, that it is not but 
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Por Don Clare Mirén 


EN LA BIFURCACION 
ae LOS TRABAJADORES: — Co 


buscamos ta via de ta izquierda, seguiremes a! 


conocido despefiadero 


‘Illustrating speech of Ecuador's 

President Plaza before a labor con- 
gress, cartoon in El Universo (Guay- 
aquil) shows crossroads with one 
fork leading to “Agrarian Reform” 
and “Industrialization,” the other to 
“Party Politics.” Worker says, 
“Friend, if we don’t try the left- 
hand road, we'll have to take the 
right, and we already know it’s 
dangerous” 
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i Peace: “If I had the same tools 
vit a as Mars, I could make the statue 
my own way.”—El Tiempo, Bogota 


- CUBA A LIVING MEMORIAL 
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absolutely necessary. . 
of the metropolis, the continued growth of its population. Experience has shown that 
when an urban center reaches a certain size it must resort to underground trans- 
portation. ... 

“If this is true everywhere, the situation is even more acute in Rio. For here 
the area usable for surface transportation consists of a narrow strip of land around 


. » Only a subway can cope with the continued development 


the hills. ... The scarcity of surface land has to be overcome by subterranean or air 
transportation. ... At present an interesting phenomenon is taking place in various 
parts of the city. The Brazilian capital is trying to expand over the sea, obtaining 
from the water what it cannot get from the land. Beira-Mar Avenue and Botafogo 
Beach [a residential district] have been built by dumping earth into the ocean. How- 
ever, the space acquired in this way is not sufficient for our needs. ... A few more 
years and we will have to fill in more land. 

“We know the problem is complex. Its solution requires technical ability and a 
great deal of money. But this does not justify ignoring it. ... It would be to the 
public interest . . . if public officials would appoint capable men to study ways of 
giving Rio a subway system. All big cities that do not already have a subway, plan 
for the day when they will. We believe that within a few years we will see Brazil’s 
first subway put into service not in its capital, but in Sao Paulo, where the question 
of building one is already under consideration. 

“But it is not only the officials who are showing themselves indifferent to the 
problem. Engineers and technicians are not giving the matter the attention it deserves 
in their professional associations. If they were doing so, we would at least have some 
blueprints. 

“Rio is waiting for its subway. It will wait a long time. But it seems highly 
desirable to start planning for it now.” 


NO MORE FINALS? _ News that the Minister of Education plans to appoint a com- 
mission to study the possibility of abolishing school examinations moves the Santiago 
daily El Mercurio to vigorous protest: 

“ . . . The oft-proposed abolition of exams is an educational experiment that 
augurs no good. . . . Over the years, adults generally acquire a respect for examina- 
tions that perhaps they did not have as children. This is only natural. While we are 
in school, we hate all fetters, all regulations, all limits on our freedom. To follow 
schedules, do homework, read assigned pages in an assigned text, require a self- 
restraint that young people do not always boast. . . . The enemies of exams, then, 
are found chiefly among restless youths who look at life with natural petulance, and 
at fifteen or sixteen believe themselves masters of the world and its secrets... . 

“Is the student uneasy in the presence of teachers? Is he at a loss for an answer? 
Does he forget something he was sure he knew? And so does he fail the exam? 
Immediately a chorus of protest is heard against this system that demands too much 
of the student, and ‘does violence’ to his nature. 

“But this is all wrong, because it is precisely the goal of education that the 
student shall not become upset in the presence of his elders, but be able to answer 
correctly and concisely, with dignity and presence of mind. . . . Instead of repeating 
that exams are bad, that they do not really tell what the student knows, the critics 
should point out a better way of showing the professor’s ability to teach and the 
student’s to learn. For we must never forget that students and teachers alike are being 
tested during an exam. Without them there would be no way to see how well or how 
badly education is doing its job. 

“No matter where we turn, we find every country using examinations as a basis 


‘for promotion; everywhere the one who does best is the one who works hardest, 


shows the most interest, and pays the closest attention. ... Would it be sensible for 
Chile—‘the farthest corner of the world’—to overturn this subtle but sturdy barrier 
that separates scientific seriousness from charlatanism, that keeps ignorance from 
encroaching on wisdom?” 


On the centenary of the birth of Enrique José Varona, 


ine e 
Cuban patriot, writer, historian, and educator, Diario de Marina of Havana pro- 
ers wy poses: to “pay him the tribute that would please him most 


This is an occasion for thought rather than for talk. V 


arona’s memory 
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invites us to reflect on Cuba's problems, for the unforgettable Camagiieyan faced 
them honestly and clearly. Like all great men, he regarded situations as problems 
to be solved. And it was his fate to live in an era when every situation was urgent 
and dramatic. .. . 

“The Government has fittingly declared this the Year of Varona. ... It is appro- 
priate to ask, how are we going to observe it? There is much in Varona for us to 
imitate. Even those who dissent from his philosophical doctrine, his horror of meta- 
physics, his skepticism, may be guided by the man, the patriot, the statesman, the 
humanist. One may disagree with Varona’s ideas—he himself welcomed disagree- 
ment—but not with his honor and his courage to face reality. As a patriot he fol- 
lowed Marti’s advice to ‘do in each case what that case requires.’ As a statesman 
he gained pre-eminence and served Cuba faithfully. As a writer he was one of Cuba’s 
greatest. ... 

“The Year of Varona should be the Year of Cuban Culture. ... [It should be] 
the year of libraries, museums, art exhibits, literary contests, science, music, 
drama. ... Culture is not expensive—a peso invested in it returns four times as much 
as one invested elsewhere. And a nation poor materially can be rich spiritually. In 
some fields Cuba can never compete with the great powers . . . but in others—culture 
above all—it can hold its own. Why is Switzerland respected? Why are the Scandi- 
navian countries cited among the world’s most civilized? Not because of their armies 
and navies, or because they possess the secret of the atom bomb, but . . . because they 
have almost no illiteracy, because their people have access to fine libraries, art gal- 
leries, museums, theaters, and other centers that entertain and uplift at the same time. 

“Cuba has an admirable cultural tradition, with Varona in its vanguard. He 
was a leader in letters, who also served with arms when that service was needed. 
Let us follow his pen and his sword in this centenary year. . . .” 


CINE 


PRUNEDA 


CINE EXTRANJERO 


CINE MEXICANO (7?) 


CARTON DE 5 


In campaign to Mexicanize country’s film industry, El Nacional protests influx of foreign movie 
talent and exodus of Mexican stars. Man in first cartoon is going to see Mexican film “written. 
by Nicholson, produced by Alazraki, directed by Davison, with Miroslava in the lead.” In the 
second, fan plans to attend “foreign” movie, “with story by Revueltas, produced by De Anda, 
directed by ‘El Indio’ Fernandez, and starring Maria Félix.” In third, visitor on the set asks, 
“Who's Mexican around here?” and is told, “That extra on the right, and we suspect another” 


INDIANS IN GOVERNMENT _ El Comercio of Quito hails the appointment of an 
Indian as administrator of a parish and points to the new official’s policy as showing 
the way to real improvement of the position of Ecuador’s Indian population. 

“This is not the first instance of this sort. In Mariano Acosta Parish, in the same 
Province of Imbabura, Indian officials were very successful. The thing to underline 
is the new administrator’s policy of promoting morality, order, and work in the 
parish by making all the inhabitants treat each other with mutual consideration and 
respect. He said he would strive to achieve a condition where no one would be 
abused merely because he was an Indian... . 

“We have often said that not laws but the attitudes of individuals are what matter 
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in social reform. So long as we continue to think of class differences in the same way 
as in Colonial times, the laws that protect the Indians will not be applied. For the 
authorities as well as private individuals will continue to think in terms of segrega- 
tion and inferiority. And this is the greatest obstacle to any program to benefit the 
Indian. ... 

“The Indian has all the necessary ability for more important heavy work as well 
as for jobs requiring intelligence and care. What is needed now is for the Indian 
to become aware of his capabilities and for the white man to shake off his air of 
superiority. The Indian who respects others and makes himself respected will do 
more for the solution of the Indian problem than all the studies and laws on this 
important subject. And it seems to us that the attitude adopted by the Indian official 
of Peguchi, Julian Muenala, is the beginning of the necessary new relationship 
among inhabitants of this Republic, with which abuse of the Indian will pass into 
history.” 


THE GOOD EARTH 
a look at the export figures, is undergoing changes. 
one of them as a guide for the future. 

“Not so many years ago, ours was one of the countries that had to import rice. 
But now Uruguay not only supplies its own demand for this cereal, but has even been 
able to export. Thus with the tufn of the tide, what used to take foreign exchange 
out of the country now brings it in. 

* ... What happened with rice can happen with many other products that today 
we are bringing in from outside, sacrificing exchange and depriving our people of 
All it takes is initiative. 
Let us look at the list of things we need and, remembering the example of rice, see 
how many of them we can produce.” 

But there is also, the paper remarks the next day, another side to the coin: 

“We have previously stressed two facts—one promising, the other discouraging. 
We pointed out that during the past five years our chief export items—meat and meat 
products, wool, hides, and bristle—considered as a unit, declined almost continuously 
in volume; 9.5 per cent from 1944 to 1946, 

“These figures, while they show an alarming decrease in our basic commodities. . . 
show at the same time that we have benefited by a greater emphasis on farm produce, 
for which we formerly depended on the outside world. . . . 

“All this indicates a trend, not yet marked, toward a shift in land use which 
leads us to hope for great things in the future. The trouble is that farming in this 
country seems to have expanded, not along with stockraising, but at its expense. This 
is almost inconceivable. . .. Our economy depends on the greatest possible quantity 
of exports to keep up the balance of payments abroad, so that we can buy goods and 
services we do not produce here at home. If stockraising has been reduced because 
of the expansion of agriculture . . . it means that today, . has enabled 
man to conquer Nature herself, we are still farming extensively—that is to say, 
primitively—and ought to reject this method as uneconomic at a time when land is 
valued by the degree of agricultural exploitation and when the demand for stock 
products is increasing. 

“The facts, then, would seem to confirm the impression that, instead of progress- 


Uruguay's economy, says the Montevideo paper Accion after 
In a recent editorial it points to 


jobs when we could produce them perfectly well here. . . . 


when science . . 


ing, we may actually be standing still. . . .” 


JOE PALOOKA 
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Joe Palooka visits Brazil’s Mato Grosso. In current episode, he is deep in the wilds looking for 
doctor friend lost on public-health mission ‘Vil 
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INTERNATIONAL ISLE 
(Continued from page 5) 


times start the day with the neutral striped-pants costume 
that meets every situation up to dinner time. The ad hoc 
representatives more often appear in grey flannels and 
sweater. Several go hatless. Some drive their own auto- 
mobiles. They live in rented houses in the bourgeois resi- 
dential districts. Almost all have large families. 

In a city where most of the population is made up of 
white-collar workers, the OAS ambassadors lead an exist- 
ence much like high federal government officials. For 
social functions, they rely on the salons of the large 
hotels. The Argentine delegate and Chairman of the 
Council took over the old house of ex-President Hoover 
on S Street, with ample halls that rival any of the em- 
bassies. But Sr. Corominas shares the simple tastes of 
his colleagues. 

The Council’s heavy work schedule takes up too much 
time for the members to keep up with Washington’s ex- 
hausting social life. Occasionally they can be found 
among the city crowds in art galleries or movie theaters. 
Sometimes they flee to New York to catch up on the 
theater, for the political capital of the world has no legi- 
timate stage. 

After 150 years, Washington is still a provincial city. 
Its gushing artificial stream of diplomatic cocktail parties 
has imperiled the Senate quorum on several occasions, 
provoking debate in the Chamber. But for anyone who 
does not belong to this set, there is little to do but work. 

In the Pan American Union, Council members have 
both their office and their club. Soon after assuming 
their posts, they slip into the easy air of solid comrade- 
ship that prevails in the Council. Some are very old 
friends. They met fifteen or twenty years ago at inter- 
American meetings in Montevideo, Buenos Aires, or 
Lima. Usually they belong to the group of experts in 
inter-American affairs that has been working for years on 
continental problems. Some have been active in the work 
of preserving peace in the hemisphere since Chaco War 
days. But they are not all career diplomats. Many have 
been politicians, journalists, bankers, farmers. Drawing 
from their own experience, they bring to the problem 
under study a practical, human point of view. 

Through frank and sincere conversations, the ambasa- 
dors soon become well acquainted with the political, 
economic, and social situation in the twenty-one coun- 
tries, and they discuss these things with complete freedom. 
As they learn, their interest in other countries grows. 
They begin to compare notes on their problems and the 
methods of solving them. They exchange newspapers, 
pamphlets, books. Basically, the atmosphere is that of a 
cosmopolitan university rather than of a diplomatic corps. 
When they take up a problem, they acquire within a few 
days a remarkably deep understanding of it. And their 
interest in solving it is not merely the cold diplomatic 
desire to avoid difficulties, but a lively, generous interest 
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Lighter moments at the PAU 


Guests arrive for 
party given by Counc 
in April to celebrate 
Pan American Day 


Ambassador Corominas 
greets a guest at the 
par ty 


Buffet on the terrace— 
a popular spot during the party 


Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court Harold H. 
Burton and Mrs. Burton at 
the Council’s party 
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ook and To See / 


YOU NEVER KNOW what children can do in the creative arts until you teach them to take a discern- 
ing look at the world around them, then give them complete freedom to express what they see. 
This is the idea behind a recent experiment carried on in the public schools of Mexico City by 
the painter Gabriel Garcia Maroto. 


Illustrations show results 

of Sr. Garcia’s experiment 
exhibited at Pan American 
Union. Left: remarkably 
mature “Dream Village” by 
12-year-old Salvador Guarani 
Ataide. Other outstanding 
paintings, opposite page, 

are “Limestone Factory” (top 
left) by Fausto Barrera, 13; 
“The Church” (right) by Rosa 
Campillo, 14; and “Drainage 
Canal” (center oil) by 
Vincente Rojas Moreno, 13. 
Radio Bar scene (lower right) 
resulted when children were 


told to paint subjects 
strange to them. 
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Senor Garcia has worked out some complex goede 
about the social function of art. He feels strongly that 
artists worthy of the name are concerned with penetrating 
to the core of their people’s life, interpreting it, and en- 
riching it. And he is convinced that many potential 
producers of this type of art live and die undiscovered. 
To remedy this situation, children and adults must be 
exposed in far greater numbers to creative experience 

and encouraged to portray reality as they see it. 


In 1946 Mexico’s Ministry of Public Education gave 
Sr. Garcia the green light for trying out his theories on 
children in seven elementary schools in the capital, with 
the “Valle de México” school as his base of operations. 
The two-year project was concerned with all the children 
in these schools, not just the gifted ones. Pupils were 
given equipment to work with, but no cut-and-dried in- 
structions on methods. They were taught to use their 
eyes—“to look and to see” their homes, their families and 
friends, their schools, their neighborhood. Later they 
went on to subjects that were new and strange to them. 
As the samples on these pages show, the earliest drawings 
had a universal quality typical of attempts of children 
everywhere to express their world. But as the project 
unfolded, the native artistic gift emerged, and the final 
examples are distinctly Mexican. The children were pro- 
ducing what Sr. Garcia calls real art—they were under- 
standing and interpreting the “feel” of —_ tec 
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HAITI WRITERS FIND THE PEOPLE 
Philippe Thoby-Marcelin 


ON THE VERY DAY after it emerged as a sovereign state, 
Haiti faced obstacles that no other country in the hemi- 
sphere ever had to meet. Its territory had been cruelly 
ravaged in the course of a dozen years of revolts, in- 
vasions, internal struggle, and wars with France. So 
when its people began the painful apprenticeship to free- 
dom, in the economic and technological fields they had 
to start virtually from scratch. 

As for intellectual and artistic matters, the situation 
was even more deplorable. The colonists of Saint- 
Domingue had lived there as if they intuitively knew that 
this land—in its time the most prosperous of all the 
French colonies—would not always belong to them. They 
did not even make a beginning in literature, the plastic 
arts, architecture, or music, any more than in science. 
Thus in setting out to develop a national culture, the 
young Haitian community had no tradition to lean on. 

In the field of literature, this was not the only handi- 
cap. Our own language, Creole, being of too recent 
origin, could not lend itself to literary expression. We 
were forced to borrow French, one of the most difficult 
of languages, which our Haitian authors often feel un- 
comfortable in using. 

This difficulty arises because Creole, while it draws its 
words from the French, has an African grammatical 
construction. It developed as a compromise born of two 
needs: first, for the slaves and masters of Saint-Domingue 
to speak to each other; second, for the slaves, who came 
from various tribes, to carry on their daily business 
among themselves. The majority of the slaves belonged 
to the group of Bantu tribes, which, if they did not con- 
stitute a racial unit, nevertheless formed a linguistic 
family. But the similarity of their languages was limited 
to the grammatical forms and syntax, for each possessed 
a different vocabulary. In forging a common language, 
the slaves of Saint-Domingue quite naturally adopted the 
words of their masters but declined and conjugated them 
according to the system common to the various Bantu 
dialects. 

And these words did not come from literary French. 
The literary language had not yet crystallized in its 
present form, and the colonist as a rule spoke the patois 
of his particular province. This is another reason, besides 
the common tendency for a word to change meaning 
when passing from one language to another, why a 
Creole word often has a different meaning than the 


French word whose vocal symbol it maintains—though 
even the spelling may be considerably altered. As a 
result of all this, Haitian writers experience a certain 
difficulty in expressing themselves. It is their principal 
pitfall. But it also adds to their achievement when they 
are fortunate enough to succeed. 

Another disadvantage, and one which condemns 
Haitian authors to amateur status, is the dearth of read- 
ers. Lack of audience is due to the high proportion of 
illiterates in our population, estimated at around 83 per 
cent, and the competition from French writers. A Haitian 
author rarely sells as many as 500 copies of a book, 
which he must publish at his own expense. So literary 
activity becomes a costly luxury. And since he is almost 
always poor, it takes a goodly allotment of heroism to 
produce at all. 

Despite these obstacles, in 1891—less than a century 
after we won our independence—Elisée Reclus could 
write in his Nouvelle Géographie Universelle: “The part 
that Haiti has played in the development of literature 
surpasses that of more than one French district of the ' 
same size. In the matter of language, Haiti is one with 
France. It has historians, essayists, and above all poets. 
and some of their odes and elegies are masterpieces be- 
longing to the treasure of the language.” 

Nevertheless, for me as for most writers of my genera- 
tion and the one that followed, this flattering opinion 
contained a condescending courtesy and the equally con- 
descending recognition the old country always granted 

for having maintained French as our official and 
literary language. France was both surprised and pleased 
by this loyalty, little supposing then that Negroes could 
express themselves in anything but the broken French 
they called “petit négre.” 

The Haitians felt this condescension very strongly. In 
fact, they tell a story about it which, with their acute 
sense of ridicule aid pathological bent for self-deprecia- 
tion, they may well have invented. 


Literary pioneer 
2 Philippe Thoby-Marcelin 
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On the publictiien in Paris in 1866 of Primeutres by 
Charles Villevaleix, considered one of our best poets, 
Philaréte Chasles referred favorably to the collection 
in a lecture on “the aptitudes of the black and creole 
races” at the Collége de France. Praising its “subtle and 
complex perfume,” he recited one of the poems, entitled 
Le Bain (The Bath). As the story goes, the author, over- 
flowing with gratitude, called on him a few days later 
to thank him. Unfortunately, he was one of those refined 
mixed-bloods whom Paul Morand calls “very light 
blacks.” Moreover, he had lived more in Paris than 
in Port-au-Prince, and his bearing was more like a 
Frenchman’s than an Antillean mulatto’s. “I am sorry 
to learn this of you, Monsieur,” Philaréte Chasles told 
him. “I thought you were a real Negro. Authors like 
you we have by the dozen. 

The fact is that, generally speaking, in the nineteenth 
century and until the first quarter of the twentieth, 
Haitian writers obstinately copied the style of the French 
And, what is worse, they were always twenty- 
five years behind the times in their imitation. Scarcely 
ever did they express themselves in the language of their 
own day. 

Still, there were excuses for it. First of all there was 
the distance from Paris, toward which their eyes were 
always turned, and the slow transportation. Then there 
was the doubting conservatism of provincials—as they 
really were—who did not dare or did not know how to 
bring themselves up to date. 

Although they were afraid to be themselves, to wear 
the dress of their own land, it must be said in their de- 
fense that their chief concern was to give the lie to our 
detractors by proving that the Negroes of Haiti had the 
same abilities, the same possibilities as the white man, 
and that, all in all, they were just colored Frenchmen, 
no longer having any bond with ancestral Africa. But 
this behavior, from a certain point of view respectable, 
could not escape being somewhat ridiculous. 

Thus it occurred to our poets in the first half of the 
nineteenth century to write well-fashioned verses which, 
with their mythological bric-a-brac, would not have been 
unworthy of the minor French poets of the preceding 
century. Only, as these verses were anachronistic and 
were written by Haitians, they seem completely laugh- 
able to us today. Similar absurdities were committed 
down to the first quarter of the present century. 

I don’t want to leave you with the impression that 
our writers were always devoted to this infantile 
bovarysme. (What's more, I am not sure that they have 
been the only ones in the Americas to display this in- 
feriority complex.) Freedom, of which they sometimes 
sang torpidly and with hackneyed images but always with 
the greatest sincerity, was also one of their favorite 
themes. 

Certain authors, especially among the novelists and 
dramatists, drew their inspiration from Haitian life. But 
they treated it mainly in a lively, satiric, often grotesque. 
vein; and when they wanted to paint it affectionately and 
poetically, they did it in a sentimental, conventional way. 
Almost all wrote with a certain ash and their 
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pages were studded with Creole terms completely in- 
comprehensible to the foreign reader. Yet others—per- 
haps the most inspired—made their characters speak 
their mother tongue. For this reason we may well look 
on them today as forerunners of the new Haitian writing. 

There is not space here to sketch a panorama of 
Haitian literature. But I should like to describe the 
movement begun by the writers of my generation, often 
called the school of La Revue Indigéne, the sounding 
board of new writers twenty years ago. Our former 
Ambassador to Washington M. Jacques Antoine defined 
this movement as “the Haitianization of our literature.” 

It was 1927. A few adolescents including myself had 
recently returned from Europe as converts to the modern 
aesthetics—on which Negro art had had a strong in- 
fluence. Grouping ourselves with other colleagues who 
had not yet ventured out of the country, we decided to 
found a review to encourage respect for the values native 
to Haitians and to the black peoples. 

One of this movement’s basic characteristics was its 
frankly nationalistic orientation: its will to assert our 
national idiosyncrasies, reacting against the influence of 
the United States, which had put our country under its 
tutelage, and to arm our countrymen against any at- 
tempt at absorption by making them see that our cultural 
heritage could be the principal weapon of resistance. But 
we also started out with the idea that Haitian authors 
could only achieve an honorable place in world litera- 
ture to the extent that they wrote as Haitians, speaking 
the language of their own country and their own times. 

Our manifestoes stirred up a storm of protest and 
sarcasm. We were called—with a certain good humor, 
to be sure—“these young Messieurs of La Revue In- 
digeste (The Indigestion Review).” But the louder the 
hue and cry, the more we forged ahead, of course not 
without excesses and faux pas. 

We were very unjust toward our elders, whom we ac- 
cused of having failed in everything and of not having 
known how to guard our country’s independence. We did 
not take the obstacles into account. All we saw was the 
tangible fact that they failed. We did not see that, after 
all, they had advanced, that in many things they had 
prepared the way:for us, that even their errors taught 
us profitable lessons. And were we ourselves without sin? 
Did we carry out all aspects of the program we had so 
ae drawn up for ourselves? 
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Certainly, we had fallen far short of this. For 
a said that our writers should speak the language of 
our country, but instead of expressing ourselves in Creole, 
we used French. Our elders had left the problem for us 
to solve, and we came up against the same obstacle, al- 
most unchanged. For Creole, above all the language of 
a eee rural people, created by them in their own way, did 
not lend itself—still does not lend itself—to written 
literature. 
But today I can say, at least to our credit if not to 
xe — xalt us, that little by little we have learned how to use 
_ it. Obliquely, to be sure, and in one of the easiest ways. 
Some of our elders had tried it, but they never found 
: a he key to the system. They went astray to such an 
al that most of the time their works are illegible to 
ate: any one who does not know Creole. The point was just 
this: to use some words and expressions from the mother 
tongue as well as the French spoken in Haiti to portray 
with real authenticity the feelings and habits of thought 
native to Haitians, but to use them in such a way that 
the context would unobtrusively make the meaning clear. 

Here are a few random examples of what I mean: In- 
stead of saying, as in French, “les coups pleuvaient sur 
son dos” (“the blows rained on his back’’) , one would say 
“les coups s’égrenaient (were thrashed) sur son dos,” 
which is the literal translation of the Creole: coups t’apé 
grainin sou dos-T. And, to restore the image that the 
Haitian expression contains, one would then add, “comme 
la pluie” (“like rain”). 

For being hungry, instead of “avoir faim” we would 
say “avoir grand goiit” (“have a great taste”), indirectly 
explaining the Creolism, thus: “// va étre midi, les en- 
fants ont gran goiit, et je n'ai encore rien a mettre sur 
le feu” (“It is nearly noon, the children have a great 
taste, and still I have nothing to put on the fire”). The 
phrase is typical in its whole tenor. 


“Portique,” drawing by Haitian artist Lucien Price, 1946 

For “lier amitié” 
ship”), we would say “faire amitié’ (“Make a friend- 
ship”), which expresses a special feeling, much stronger 
than the relation implied by the French locution, sal 
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(literally, “bind together a friend-— 


which probably had its origin in the African custom of 
establishing brotherhood by an exchange of blood, as 
we say, “faire fréres,” “to make brothers.” 

Jacques Roumain (whose Gouverneur de la Rosée has 
been translated by Langston Hughes) and my brother 
and I have tried to do this. And so it is that all of us, 
including the early initiators of the movement, have 
been able to reach an international audience through our 
writing. ... 

Last year I met John Dos Passos when he was passing 
through Port-au-Prince. As one of the judges of the 
Farrar and Rinehart Latin American literary contests, 
he had studied manuscripts from contemporary writers 
all over the hemisphere. Speaking sympathetically of our 
linguistic experiment, he told me that many Latin Ameri- 
cans were interested in taking advantage of our experi- 
ence in this field and felt they could adopt something 
like our method without prejudice to the high standard 
of their literary production. 

LITERATURE OF THE INDIAN 


THERE IS STILL MUCH TO BE SAID on the problem of 
America’s Indian literature. It has its enemies. Some 
consider it an illegitimate literature, some are just de- 
luded; both are dangerous. The first group consists of 
those who reason that, since the Indians have no writing, 
they cannot have any literature. But they forget that the 
alphabet, like hieroglyphics, is just a medium for trans- 
mitting what is in the spirit. The word came before the 
alphabet, before the hieroglyph, or any other visible 
sign, and it is all that is needed for fair and clear ex- 
pression. The Indians, and the few intelligent men the 
world has produced, know this. 

The misguided enemies of Indian literature think that 
Indian texts, for example those of the sixteenth century, 
are archeological remains, that their truth is static and 
petrified. They forget that all real writing, particularly 
poetic, is alive. Like magic sponges, these texts continue 
to exude the moisture of their roots. 

Miguel Angel Asturias’ Leyendas de Guatemala has 
this magic quality. Asturias composed these pages out 
of stories he heard from the lips of primitive man. 
Wisely, he does not limit himself to recording the legend 
just as it is at its primitive source, sometimes incom- 
plete or distorted. He does more. He coordinates it. 
Without falsifying its content, he gives it the mysterious 
unity that was somewhere implicit in it. His own style, 
though carefully worked out, deserves commendation. 
It is neither baroque nor academic, but rather trans- 
parent and agile. 

While Asturias was studying law and economics in 
Paris in the 1920’s, he decided the gods, myths, and 
legends of his country were more interesting. With J. M. 
Gonzalez de Mendoza, he translated the Popol Vuh of 
the Quiché Indians and the Annals of the Xahil of the 
Cakchiquels from Raynaud’s French version into Span- 
ish. Leyendas de Guatemala began as stories the author 
told his friends. Only later did he put them in writing. 
The first edition appeared in a in 1930. Transla- 
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tions to French, German, English, and Italian soon fol- 
lowed. 

This new Buenos Aires edition contains new material, 
including two hitherto unpublished texts, “Los Brujos de 
la Tormenta Primaveral” (“The Witches of the Spring 
Tempest”) and “Kukulkan,” a dramatized legend in the 
best Guatemalan tradition. It merits attention here be- 
cause Asturias’ work is not so well known as it deserves. 
This book is one of the few of real artistic worth that 
American Indian literature has produced. 

Of a different sort, but equally useful, is Alfredo 
Barrera Vasquez and Silvia Rend6n’s translation of Maya 
texts in El Libro de los Libros de Chilam Balam. Chilam 
Balam is the generic name given to the Maya texts from 
Yucatan written after the Spanish conquest and comes 
from the name of an ancient Maya prophet. This is a 
technical work, which should be judged by experts in 
the subject. It took much research and, above all, 
mastery of the ancient and modern languages of the 
Mayan Indians to write it. Naturally, it is not easy 
reading. For the average reader, there is too much 
erudition and concern with chronology, necessary ele- 
ments in a work of this sort. To counterbalance them, 
there might have been a summary of the more spiritual 
aspects—prophecies, magic, customs. This would be 
more pleasant and perhaps of greater immediate profit 
to the reader. 

Prepared by recognized authorities in Indian affairs, 
this edition makes available hitherto inaccessible docu- 
ments and information. There is certainly a place for 


it in every first-class library —Ermilo Abreu Gomez. 
LEYENDAS DE GUATEMALA, by Miguel Angel Asturias. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Pleamar, 1948. 

EL Lispro DE Los Lipros DE CHILAM BALAM, translation 
of comparative texts by Alfredo Barrera Vasquez and 
Cultura 


Silvia Rendon. Mexico City, Fondo de 
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HOW THE OTHER TWO THIRDS LIVES 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, anthropologist Ralph Linton 
tells us in his editor’s introduction to Most of the World, 
will be known to future generations not as “The Century 
of Atomic Energy” but as either “The Century of Social 
and Political Invention” or “The Beginning of the Dark 
Ages.” If it earns the second name, there will be no 
confusion with the earlier period in Europe known as 
“Dark ites’ for if the soc ‘ial and politic val invention are 
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not teathocatling the new night of ninaditiad will not be 
lit by such beacons as burned in China or the Caliphate 
in that period. 

Our relations with the emerging peoples of the lands 
that have not played powerful roles in the determination 
of recent events will shape our future. Mr. Linton adds 
a caution that is not often mentioned: “The frequently ay : 
repeated statement that if you really know the members __ 
of another society you will like them is wishful thinking — 
at its worst. There are many societies whose attitudes 
and values are so antithetical that the better their mem- 
bers know each other, the less they will like each other.” 

Nevertheless, this volume by fifteen social scientists 
tries to do its bit for world unity by presenting a series 
of sketches of the resources, people, customs, and prob- 
lems of “most of the world.” The regions included in this 
concept are not defined, except as “the nations which are 
now winning their freedom from political or economic —__ 
domination.” They are described as not being on either — 
side of the iron curtain, possessing most of the world’s 
population and resources, and rapidly moving toward» 
technological equality with the West. There is no attempt — 
to relate the information about the various areas de- — 
scribed except in the general chapters on natural re-— 
sources and world population trends. Specialists have 
written independently of “Mestizo America,” Brazil, three _ 
regions of Africa, the Near East, India and Pakistan, — 
Southeast Asia and Indonesia, China, and Japan. 

In surveying the world’s resources, Howard A. oy cl 
hoff takes what seems to be a much brighter view than 
Henry Fairfield Osborn or William Vogt. He cites areas 
which have reached the limits of development permitted 
by the land, and others, like China and India, which can 
grow only if they change their way of life; but “elsewhere 
there is room for growth—there are unrealized possibili- 
ties which suggest that the world has far to go before it 
reaches the Malthusian limit.” But this prospect is dulled 
in the last lines by a qualification in which he begs the 
The geographer and geologist “can provide 
the assurance that there is still enough to meet the needs 
of the human race. He must add that the most serious 
problems are not with nature’s gifts but with man’s 
mentality.” 

In the resources picture, Latin America’s lack of coal 
is cited as hindering the use of her metal and other re- 
sources at home. Brazil is found wanting in the pioneer- 
ing spirit. The value of her much heralded steel plant 
at Volta Redonda is questioned. “Brazil hangs in the 
economic balance, and the success of her nascent steel 
industry will reflect dire regional needs rather than 
superior or even adequate resources.” Commenting on 
the study of the Hylean Amazon as a site for develop- 
ment and settlement, Mr. Meyerhoff votes for the western 
half of the broad highland extending into the Mato 
Grosso or even the Guiana highlands as more promising 
prospects for such an enterprise. 

Stephen W. Reed, discussing world population trends, 
warns of the possibility of India and China doubling 
their population before they attain real control of their 
fertility, unless a sharp increase in death rates occurs. 
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_ (He considers the latter quite likely, in either a gradual 
or sudden form.) In the long run, he sees only complete 
- modernization as a sufficient inducement to the limita- 

tion of families in the most populous areas. And he gives 
a large order: “For most of the world this means that 


- ways must be found to increase agricultural production, 
to introduce and develop industries, to promote trade, 
to broaden horizons through wider education and promo- _ 


tion of literacy, to improve health facilities and individual 
welfare services, and to insure political stability and 
leadership.” 

There is no space here, nor is the reviewer qualified, to 


discuss the merits or defects of all the specialized area c 


studies in the volume. 


The concept of “Mestizo America” as described by | 


John Gillin is admittedly an arbitrary one. He includes 
_ Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
_ Chile, and Paraguay. These were selected as forming a 

- continuous territorial block, broken only by Costa Rica, 


and still containing important groups of Indians and — 


aboriginal cultural influences. Mr. Gillin discusses the 
make-up of the population, the levels of culture, family 
organization, etc. He makes a number of generalities 


about the most typical elements of “Modern Latin Ameri- 


can Culture.” Though he recognizes regional differences, 
his description is in too general terms to convey a very 
clear notion of the situation in the various countries. In 


emphasizing the importance of “Mestizo America” as an 


emerging culture, he does well, but his picture of the 
political success of the movements in a number of coun- 
tries that have taken the Indians’ problems into account 
has already been outdated, at least momentarily, by 


events. 


Brazil fares better in the book, with a chapter to itself 
ome by Charles Wagley. He says that Brazil, with its diverse 
and tolerant people, has the basis for a great social 
democracy, and most of the necessary equipment to make 
it a great nation. Quoting the fatalistic Brazilian saying 
that “Brazil is rich and Brazilians are poor,” he lines 
up with the resources and population specialists, con- 
_ cluding that Brazil must learn to make use of its natural 
- wealth by dev eloping its human potentialities. 

There are other places where the-compression of so 
_many things and problems into a chapter leaves a con- 
fusing or inadequate presentation. For example, in 
Daniel and Alice Thorner’s article on India and Pakistan, 
there is considerable detail of political history, but the 
true nature of the Moslem League's drive for independ- 
ent power does not come out clearly, and the role of the 
Untouchables in politics is dismissed in three short 
paragraphs, with no attention to Dr. Ambedkar’s reasons 


for not appreciating the Congress leaders as spokesmen 


for his class. 

With fifteen authors having a hand in it, the style 
of the book naturally varies from chapter to chapter. 
Some are more readable than others. In general, the 

_ writing is not calculated to set the reader’s mind aflame. 
Nor can students find in this single 917-page book a 
thorough of the wend. But if it makes 


Columbia University Press, 1949. 917 p. $5.50 — 


people aware of the crucial importance of these regions 
and their populations to the future of all of us, and in- 
terests them in learning more, it will do what it in- 
tended.—G.C. 

Most OF THE WORLD, edited by Ralph Linton. New York, 
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TOWN MEETING TONIGHT (Continued from page 10) 


to most Latin Americans, nothing is less French than 
gaudy, tourist-infested New Orleans. True, the French 
(Quarter in its innermost recesses preserves a genuine 
atmosphere and feeling for culture, but this is provided 
exclusively by the U.S. writers and painters—mostly 
from the Middle West—who take refuge there. 

For the same reason New England is both attractive 
and exhilarating. Also, Latin Americans, who are jealous 
guardians of the purity of the Spanish or Portuguese 
language in their lands, appreciate gratefully the fact 
that New Englanders speak English. There is a clarity, 
a concern for grammar, a fondness for the literary 
traditions of the language that makes it a pleasure to 
hear English spoken in the streets. 

But New Englanders would rather be publicity-wary 
than publicity-wise, and they consider the town meeting 
a family affair, of concern only to members of the com- 
munity. Even the Concord superintendent of schools 
was kept out of the first meeting dealing with the new 
schools, since at the time he had not lived there the 
required six months. 

The question of the town meeting’s future is open 
to debate. Many say that while it is a cherished symbol 
of the American system of government, it is bound to 
disappear under the pressure of modern organization, 
and if retained, will be only a symbol. Already, when 
towns grow beyond the capacity of the meeting place, 
the “limited town meeting” is adopted. A representative 
is chosen for every fifty voters and only they can vote, 
although any citizen may take part in the discussion. 
There is also a considerable trend toward adopting town 
managers, but these only take the place of executive offi- 
cers while the town meeting retains the right to vote 
appropriations. However, town meetings will probably 
never die for the fundamental reason that Americans are 
essentially a small-town people. 
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Answers on Page 46 
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1. The longest railway bridge in Central 

America spans the Lempa River, in the smallest 

Central American country. Can you name the 


“Se 
2. Typical middle-class home in—-—————,, 
capital of the only Negro nation in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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3. Construction of a railway to Itabira, Minas 
Gerais, where one of the world’s largest deposits 
of high-grade iron ore is located. Is the country 
Panama, Argentina, or Brazil? 
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4. Presidential Palace in an island republic 
known as the Pearl of the Antilles. Was this 
picture taken in Kingston, meee La sea or 
Ciudad Trujillo? 


5. The river shown on the map is the longest 
in South America. Rising in the foothills of the 
Peruvian Andes, it flows 4,000 miles across Peru 
and Brazil to the sea. Is it the Amazon, the 
Orinoco, or the River Plate? 


— 


6. Dolores del Rio, SRO famous 
movie star of 


7. Open squares like this one in Arequipa, 
Peru, are a traditional feature of Spanish cities. 
Are they called patios, plazas, or cloisters? 


8. High-wheeled oxcarts in the Gran Chaco, a 


vast, little-developed region of Paraguay, ens 
or Chile? 


9, This unwieldy mass is the chief commercial 
product of the jungle-covered Beni region of 
Bolivia. it = or cacao? 


= School desks being turned out in 
the Central American country whose traditional 
boast is that it has more school teachers than 
soldiers. 
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HE TELLS THE WORLD 
Cohen is completely at home in the United States, as 
* he is in several European countries. His international 
background is more than lifelong—it is prenatal. Per- 

21, secution of the Jews drove his father, Albert Cohen, from 
_ Lithuania to Chicago. At about the same time another 
Jewish family, the Gallersteins, left Poland, then part 
bine of Russia, for Chile, which at that time was still 


_ Continued from page 15 


4 dued Araucanian Indians in the far South. 

_ to Chile were encouraged to take up land in the fertile 
southland. 

In Chicago, Cohen heard from relatives in Chile. 
“There is land and opportunity here,” they said. “No- 
oo ae ~ body cares who you are. Any man who works is just 
is the same as everybody else, no matter where he came 
_ from. Is it like that in Chicago?” 

Albert Cohen sailed for Chile, where he met, courted, 
= and married Rebecca Gallerstein. By the time their son 
Benjamin Alberto was born in 1896, Concepcion had 
changed from a jumping-off place to a thriving city. Al- 
__ berto Cohen sent young Ben to the English school in 
4 nearby Lota, and made English the official language of 
the Cohen home. 
“My father was almost too thorough,” Cohen says 
vieiay ‘all “Between him and school I never got a chance to 
_ learn Spanish until I was ten or twelve years old. When 

I went to high school in Santiago, I still spoke Spanish 
ioe with the purest Eton accent. Used to kid me to death 

_ about it. And that English they taught me in Lota—wow! 

_ [ll never forget my first time in the States. In Chicago 
a told a waiter: ‘I say, I rawther fawncy a bit of steak, 

veddy rare, if you please.’ He put one big paw on the 
he table, leaned over, and out of = side of his mouth came 
*“Wazzat?’ 

“Steak, old chap,’ I said: eA bit of steak, veddy rare, 
_ don’t y’ know.’ He gave me a funny look, cupped one 
hand to the side of his mouth and roared back toward 
_ the kitchen: ‘Slice one beef wit’ blood.’ I settled down 
to learn English all over again.” 
be Cohen, senior, was fascinated by languages. As soon 
as Ben seemed proficient in English, he was tutored in 
French, then in Italian. Mirac sulously, they all stuck, and 
ae ~ Cohen today can shift from one to any of the others 
witha missing a beat. Somewhere along the line he 
| also became fluent in Portuguese, picked up a little 
German, and knows a few words of Russian, including 

While a student in the National University in Santiago, 
Cohen got his first job doing part-time reporting for a 
local political paper. He continued newspapering 
throughout college, alternating the hectic cycle of cover- 
ing fires, political meetings, and cornerstone layings, with 
the more pedantic requirements leading to his Bachelor 
of Philosophy degree. 

After graduation, Cohen enrolled in Washington’s 
aren University School of Foreign Service, and 
came out of it magna cum laude. He specialized in the 
= foreign relations of the United States, winning the Wil- 


liam Coleman Nevils Gold Medal in the course. 

These almost frightening intellectual accomplishments 
did not mean that Ben was the solemn nose-in-a-book 
student grind. He liked the girls, and the girls liked 
him. His long nose, narrow face, and lopsided grin were 
seen at most student activities and affairs of the Chilean 
Legation. He had so much fun in Washington that after: 
finishing his course, he stayed on at Georgetown as an 
instructor in the Foreign Service School, while turning 
out the required work for his Ph.D. 

With his background, it was inevitable that Cohen 
should be pitchforked into international politics. The 
first assignment was mild enough: when Chile sent a 
special diplomatic mission to Rio de Janeiro in 1922 to 
help celebrate the first centennial of Brazilian independ- 
ence, Cohen went along as press attaché. This was 
routine stuff. He helped the Chilean delegates with their 
speeches, handed out copies of them to the Rio papers, 
and allowed himself to be quoted on how fine it was that 
Brazil had been on her own for a hundred years. He 
found the dark-eyed Brazilian beauties charming and 
their parties wonderful, and left a good impression of 
Chile in Brazilian circles. 

For the next few years Cohen got a series of increas- 
ingly responsible assignments, and he did his jobs and 
enjoyed life. In 1927 he went back to a five-year stretch 
of newspaper work, after which he came to Washington 
as chargé d'affaires of the Chilean Embassy. 

Years of watching the diplomats circle wordily on the 
perimeter of obvious facts had convinced the energetic 
Cohen that the most efficient diplomacy was to let the 
other fellow know at once just where one stood. “Sure, 
tell ’em politely—but tell "em. What good does all this 
beating around the bush do? Wastes time, piles up the 
paper work, and at the end, where are you? Nobody 
knows what the score is.” 

At least once Cohen demonstrated this diplomacy by 
use of arms. In 1944 the international tin magnate 
Mauricio Hochschild was kidnapped from his home in 
La Paz, Bolivia, by Majors Escobar and Eguino, Chiefs 
of Federal Police and La Paz Police, seapectively. Hochs- 
child’s sin was two-fold—he was a foreigner and he was 
rich. Escobar and Eguino, gentlemen of nationalistic 
views and direct methods, intended to remove these twin 
blemishes by simply removing Hochschild. For eighteen 
ghoulish days they kept him locked in a miserable hut in 
the freezing mountains. Every few hours his guards would 
throw open the door and announce that they had come 
to kill him. 

The tin man had big interests in Chile, and the 
Chilean Government instructed Cohen, at the time Ambas- 
sador to Bolivia, to take any steps necessary to get 
Hochschild out of the country. 

The president, Major Gualberto Villarroel, denied 
knowing where Hochschild was or who had him. Cohen 
named Escobar and Eguino, and offered to produce wit- 
nesses. Villarroel looked distressed. A few days later 
Hochschild was returned to his own home. Cohen had 
him whisked at once to the Chilean Embassy, and set 
about getting an official police safe conduct out of the 
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country sae Hochschild. It was given iin, but 
Cohen took no chances with official guarantees of secur- 
ity. He armed fourteen of the Chilean Embassy staff 
and rounded up sixteen of Hochschild’s local employ- 
ees, also toting guns. 

Probably no diplomatic mission in modern history had 
more fire-power than the bristling caravan which deliv- 
ered Hochschild to the very door of the plane. Cohen 
rode in the auto beside him, his pocket sagging with 
the weight of a revolver. 

The assignments to arbitrations, conciliations, confer- 
ences, boundary disputes, and ambassadorships piled up. 
He built a formidable reputation both as a diplomat and 
as a man who could keep a complex international con- 
ference running smoothly. The second World War came 
and went. The United Nations was born in San Fran- 
cisco. In 1945, a branch of the United Nations Prepara- 
tory Committee met in London to try to concoct a work- 
able system for the gigantic corporation made up of 51 
nations, not all of them friendly. 


Cohen blueprinted the whole information set-up and 
when the working organization was created early in 1946, 
nobody was surprised when he was named to head the 
Information Department. Indeed, few other men on 
earth could have run the complex operation efficiently. 

“Everything I’ve ever done in my life seems to have 
been preparation for this job,” he told me. “Costs me 
$12,000 a year to keep it, but some things are worth 
more than money.” He tilted his face up, watching a 
big four-motored plane droning overhead. “Don’t try 
to tell me that men with the minds to develop that thing 
can't find a way to live at peace with each other! 


“Takes time, of course—everything takes time.” i 


And then i was the story of the farmer who wrote to 
a city firm: “I saw your fumigator advertised in a maga- 
zine. Send it. If it’s reasonably good, I'll send a check.” 
The shop replied: “We received your letter of the 3rd. 
Please send us the check. If it’s reasonably good, we'll 
send a fumigator.”—O Cruzeiro, Rio de Janeiro 


‘S Two outstanding performances by the sophisticated trio 


FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY Pore 
RECOMMENDED BY Pru Devon, Producer- Commentater, Bees 
“Nights in Latin America” WQXR programs, and Evans 
Clark, whose well-known record library supplies most 


of the music. 


1. PALOMITA CALLEJERA Chilean Tonada. RANCHITO 
NUEVO Chilean Esquinazo. Victor 23-0148 


Los Cuatro Huasos, who sing both of these selections, are 
tis the four Chilean Cowboys who were such a tremendous suc- 
at the World’s Fair. 


These young men have the most 
polished, delightful style imaginable. The tonada is a song 
completely Chilean in feeling and form—full of melody and 
sparkle. On the reverse side is an esquinazo, a type of song 
much favored for serenading young ladies in the moonlight. 
This record—one of few Chilean records obtainable in the 
U.S.A.—is a must for lovers of Latin American music. 
PRECIOSA Puerto Rican Bolero. ADIOS Puerto Rican 
Bolero. Victor 23-0387 
_ A current hit, this bolero catches the spirit of Puerto Rico— 
it is sweet, sentimental, and intensely patriotic. The Trio 
_ Vagabejeno, Puerto Rican favorites, sing of the lovely land- 
scape, the roses, and the beautiful women of Borinquén, 
ancient name of their beloved island. Adids is a plaintive 
and nostalgic farewell to Puerto Rico. 
ALMA LLANERA Venezuelan Joropo. NI MA, NI NA 
Venezuelan Merengue. Ideal 1010 
ae joropo is Venezuela’s most characteristic rhythm and 
“sitin this is an old, old favorite played with typical vigor and 
_ -vim—but rather uniquely sung by a woman, Maria Teresa 
Acosta. The Dominican merengue has spread to Venezuela, 
played there with a distinctively Venezuelan style, as in 

Ni Ma, Ni Na. 

4. UN POQUITO DE TU AMOR Cuban Bolero. TRISTE 
EXPERIENCIA Cuban Bolero. Victor 23-0955 
The first of these is a typically Caribbean dance rhythm, 
rather startlingly augmented by brassy trumpet effects. You'll 
undoubtedly recognize this one as it is being played every- 

_ where nowadays: by Latin American bands in New York as 
well as in Havana and San Juan. In this recording the 
ie singing is handled smoothly and warmly by Miguel de 
The bolero on the other side is routine, but 


Gonzalo. 
pleasant. 


5. MAMAE EU QUERO Brazilian Marcha. BAMBU-BAMBU 
Brazilian Samba. Decca 23132 
Decca made no mistake in re-issuing this early Carmen 
Miranda success introduced ‘to the U.S.A. in The Streets 
of Paris. The “Ambassadress of Samba” is at her best in 
the rapid-fire and lightly brilliant interpretations of hits 
such as Mamde eu quero—which is still sung and danced to 
at Carnival balls. Don’t overlook the remarkably competent 
support supplied by the six boys who comprise the Bando 
da Lua. Mamée eu quero tells the comic story of a child who 
is too young to go to the Carnival. Bambui-Bambi is an 
embolada or musical tongue twister of folk music type, 
though done in a sophisticated samba style. 
6. LA CANCION DEL VAQUERO Colombian Bambuco. TE 
JURE MI AMOR Colombian Pasillo. Victor 23-1157 

Here are two jewels for your collection. The pasillo and 

_ bambuco are Colombia’s most characteristic and distinctive 
rhythms which are sung and danced to—both in a modified 
waltz tempo. The duo “Garzon y Collazos” are tops in subtle 
gracious interpretation. 
7. ACUERDATE ACUERDATE Mexican Cancion. EL CA- 
MINANTE Mexican Jarabe. Victor 23-0943 


ws 


“Los Tres Vaqueros.” Acuérdate is so perfectly Mexican that 
you'll be drifting around the floating gardens of Xochimilco 

as you listen to the rollicking melody. The jarabe from Vera- 
cruz, in slower tempo, is a fine demostration of the trio’s 
first-class guitar work. 

8. CAMPEONA Argentine Milonga. A LENGUAS DE FUEGO 
Argentine Tango. Victor 23-0982 

It is hard to find a really good milonga—especially one 
es played by a leading typical Buenos Aires band that you can 
. buy in the U.S.A. This is certainly one of the sharpest and 

: most sweepingly rhythmic ones to be recorded for some 
time. No other form of Latin American music creates an 
atmosphere of greater excitement. The tango is also first- 
lass. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
Raraet Hetioporo Vatte (“Art of the Ages”), 

Honduran Ambassador to the United States and his 

country’s representative on the OAS Council, has had 

a distinguished career in literature, journalism, and 

diplomacy. He served at various times as head of 

the Department of Publications of the National Museum 

in Mexico City, editor of the Mexican newspapers F/ 

Universal and Excelsior, and associate editor of Duke 

University’s Hispanic American Review. He has con- 

tributed to leading papers all over the hemisphere. 

In 1940, his leadership in journalism won him a Cabot 

Award. Ambassador Valle’s books include novels, 

volumes of poetry, diplomatic and social history, and 

bibliography. He first entered the consular and diplo- 

matic service in 1915 as consul in Belize, and has 

served on many special missions for his country. 


In 1943, while making a field study for the National 
Planning Association, CLARENCE SENIOR visited the 
Benito Juarez collective farm, which he describes in 
“Tabasco’s Way Out.” This trip to Mexico was an 
interlude in Mr. Senior’s wartime work on Latin 
American economia questions for the Foreign Eca- 
nomic Administration. Absorbing most of his atten- 
tion at the moment are his posts as research associate 
in Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied Social 
Research and as associate director of Columbia’s study 
of Puerto Rican migration to New York City. He got 
plenty of preparation for the latter post during a three- 
year stint ("45-48) as Director of the Social Science 
Research Center, University of Puerto Rico. Into his 
spare time Mr. Senior has squeezed a considerable 
amount of article-writing, and in 1947 published a 
book, Survey of the Laguna Regional Economy. 


Luts Garver says he is “hopelessly bitten 
by the collector’s bug.” Among the items which have 
fallen prey to his mania are the handsome Cuban coats 
of arms on the cover, about which he writes in 
“Badges of Nobility.” Born in Havana _thirty-odd 
years ago, Dr. Gardel studied at the University of 
Havana and at Harvard, and holds doctorates in civil 
law and economics. Since 1941, except for a stretch 
in the infantry during the war, he has been with the 
Pan American Union. He is now administrative sec- 
retary of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council. Besides heraldry, his hobbies include an- 


tiques, bibliophilia, and “good music, especially 
Mozartiana.” 


Author of “Haiti's Writers Find the People,” 
THosy-Marcetin (see photo on page 38) is one of 


Ra the leaders of this new literary movement. With his 
he by bantteh brother, Pierre Marcelin, he is the author of The Beast 

: . of the Haitian Hills and Canapé Vert, which in 1943 
time, won the second Farrar and Rinehart Latin American 
Literary Contest. Although he graduated in law, M. 
Marcelin has been employed chiefly as a journalist 
and as Secretary General of Haiti’s Department of Pub- 
lic Works. At the moment he is engaged in transla- 
tion work for the Pan American Union. M. Marcelin’s 
oe sles hobbies are ethnology and folklore. Some of the folk 
stories he has collected were woven into Canapé Vert. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 43 


3. Brazil 8. Paraguay 
4. Havana 9. Rubber 
5. The Amazon 10. Costa Rica 


1. El Salvador 6. Mexico ve aa 
2. Port-au-Prince 7. Plazas ih 


HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL CALENDAR 
FOR AUGUST 1949 


THE MOST IMPORTANT religious holiday of the month is 
Assumption Day, on August 15. The day is observed 
everywhere with church services and, in many towns 
throughout Latin America, with a procession. Some 
holidays of special interest to tourists are: 

BOLIVIA 

August 1-7: At the interesting Indian town of Copacabana, on 
the shores of Lake Titicaca, a spectacular festival honors Our Lady 
of Copacabana. Many miracles are credited to this Virgin, and 
pilgrims come from all over Bolivia in colorful fiesta dress to pay 
homage to her. The image, dating from the sixteenth century, 
wears the elaborate jeweled robes that were made for her corona- 
tion in 1925, and is housed in a famous church. Pageants, Indian 
dances, feasting, processions, and tribal rites and music are fea- 
tured. August 6 commemorates the coronation. On the last night 
of the fiesta there is a display of fireworks in the plaza in front 
of the church. 

August 5-7: Bolivia’s independence, proclaimed August 6, 1822, 
is celebrated with a three-day holiday, when shops and offices are 
closed. Official ceremonies, generally including a parade, are 
held in all cities. The most important event in La Paz is the 
opening of Congress. In the mining regions of the interior, the 
Independence Days are much like Carnival, with fireworks, 
barbecues, gay costumes, masks, and Indian dances. 

COSTA RICA 

August 2: Feast of Our Lady of the Angels, observed throughout 
Costa Rica but with special ceremony at Cartago, where the shrine 
of a famous Black Virgin is located. According to legend, this 
small stone figure was given to a slave girl by the Virgin Mary. 
The church was built on the spot where she revealed herself. In 
it is a spring whose waters are said to have curative powers. 
Pilgrims from other Central American countries and Mexico attend 
the festival, the high point of which is a great procession. 
ECUADOR 

August 8: Procession in honor of Our Lady of Gudpulo, a town 
near Quito. Mass is sung for pilgrims at the beautiful church, 
Ecuador’s oldest, and there is a fiesta. 

August 10: Independence Day. Flags are hung, and there are 
parades and official ceremonies. Stores and offices are closed. 
EL SALVADOR 

August 1-6: The festival in San Salvador, described in the 
Calendar for July (Americas, May 1949), continues during the 
first week of August. 


GUATEMALA 
August 1-4: Fiesta at Sacapulas (Department of El Quiché) in 
honor of its patron, Santo Domingo. The town is famous for 


its molasses candy and silver jewelry. 

August 4: Fiesta of Santo Domingo at Coban, an interesting old 
town in the Maya region. 

August 14-21: A fair in honor of the capital’s patroness, Our 
Lady of the Assumption, is held in Minerva park on the outskirts 
of Guatemala City. 

August 15: The year’s chief fiesta at Solola (Department of 
Solola) takes place on Assumption Day, with feasting, music, 
dancing, and processions. There is another at Jocotenango, near 
Antigua. 

August 16-20: Fiestas Elenas at Quiché (Department of El 
Quiché). This fiesta commemorates an occasion when troops 
facing annihilation promised Santa Elena an annual feast if their 
lives were saved. A fair, sporting events, and Indian dances 
are featured. 

MEXICO 

August 1-6: The August fair at Saltillo (State of Coahuila) 
honors an image of Christ in a small chapel of the cathedral. On 
the Ist and again on the 6th, matachin dancers, wearing vivid 
costumes decorated with bits of mirror or glass, gather at dawn 
in the main plaza. They dance to the music of drums and violins 
until the last Mass, when they all go in to church. There 
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is also a fair. The Indians of surrounding hills and villages come 
down to join in the festivities and sell the sarapes for which the 
region is noted, 

August 2-9: Fiesta at Tulancingo (State of Hidalgo) starts with 
High Mass in honor of Our Lady of the Angels, who is said to 
have helped the Otomi Indians in their struggle against the 
Spanish. After the first day, religious observances give way to 
dances, cockfights, bullfights, and fireworks. 

August 15: Assumption Day is a special feast day for the 
Indians of Tlaxcala. In many villages the people weave huge 
carpets of flowers to cover the church floors. Week-long fairs 
are held at this time in Amozoc (a town near Puebla noted for 
its silver-inlaid stirrups and spurs), Rio Verde (State of San Luis 
Potosi), and Zapopan (near Guadalajara). 

August 21: At the statue of Cuauhtémoc, the last Aztec king, 
on Mexico City’s broad avenue Paseo de la Reforma, a ceremony 
is staged by conchero dancers. These dancers, who perform at 
fiestas all over the Valley of Mexico, probably get their name 
from the word concha (shell) because their mandolins are made 
of armadillo shell. Usually at this ceremony they also sing, then 
the story of Cuauhtémoc is read in the Indian tongue and in 
Spanish. Afterward songs commemorating all the Indian chief- 
tains are sung. 

August 28: Tlalpan, a suburb of the capital, holds a traditional 
fair that features Aztec dances. 


NICARAGUA 


August 1-10: The outstanding festival of the year honors Santo 
Domingo, the country’s patron saint. It is celebrated in Managua 
with church ceremonies and one of Central America’s most colorful 
carnivals. Proceeds go to the General Hospital. There is a fair 
with vaudeville shows, games of chance (roulette is the most 
popular), and other amusements. In the afternoons bullfights 
are presented in which the object is to ride the bull, not to kill it. 
August 14-30: Another fiesta honoring Santo Domingo is held 
at Granada. It features parades, folk dances, and a carnival. 


PARAGUAY 
August 15: Asuncion, founded on this date in 1537, is named for 
Our Lady of the Assumption, the patroness of Paraguay. On 
Assumption ay there is an official Te Deum in the cathedral, 
school children parade, and band concerts are given. Offices and 


shops are 
PERU 


August 30: Day of St. Re Rose of Lime. ‘This saint, the only woman 
born in the Western Hemisphere to be canonized, is the patroness 
of Lima and of the Americas. An elaborate procession takes place 
in which the saint’s image is borne through the streets of Lima 
and showered with rose petals. 


URUGUAY 
August 25: Independence Day. Official ceremonies are held, and 
usually there is a parade. Stores and offices are closed. 


ART OF THE AGES 

Continued from page 28 

With nine pastorals he laid the foundation for the 
theater in Central America. 

But the people of Honduras are not given to singing. 
Although they are gifted with a lively imagination, they 
have no poetic folklore of ballads and tales; no typical 
native costume; no dance peculiarly their own. 

Today Pablo Zelaya Sierra and Arturo Lopez Rodezno, 
founder of the Fine Arts School in Tegucigalpa, are the 
outstanding Honduran painters; Fernando Pineda Ugarte, 
the leading architect; while music critics laud violinist 
Humberto Cano. They are some of the craftsmen who 
carry on the artistic tradition in this ancient land of art. 


“ 7,8,9,10 Arthur Griffin 
UN Photo 
Scott Seegers, 2—UN Photo 


NEGRO THEATER 


Continued from page 23 


. 
the first issue — 


Last December, 
appeared of Abdias’ paper Quilombo, devoted to Negro — 
culture, problems, and aspirations. . 


tures and concerts. 


The Theater’s activities have their lighter side, too. 
Laughter mingles with production problems at daily con- = 
ferences in the Café-Bar Campos behind the Gindstico’s 
stage door. And every year dances are held to select the _ -, 
“Rainha das Mulatas” (“Queen of the Mulattoes”) and Ee 4S 
the “Boneca de Pixe” (literally, “Tar Doll”) at the Bota- mt 


fogo sporting club and the Highlife Club. 


(Scenes from the Negro Experimental Theater’s production a ee, 
Emperor Jones and The Prodigal Son shown on these pages - 
are from a collection of photographs of the group brought to — 
Venezuela by Dr. Raul Nass and exhibited at the Liceo Fermin — 
Toro in Caracas. The collection, totaling some sixty pictures, will — 
be exhibited at the Pan American Union this year and then will - 
be circulated throughout the United States. Institutions wanting — 
to borrow the exhibit should write to the Division of Music -— 
Visual Arts, Pan American Union.) 
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. If you plan to do a lot of real camping out, the trailer 


In the April issue of Americas, the lead article entitled “Senate will more than justify itself. If you're willing to sleep in hotels 
nd take whatever fare the country affords, you're taking along a 


Scrutiny” states that at a closed session of the Foreign Relations , } h th 
Committee of the United States Senate on February 2, Senator lot of unnecessary trouble. in & good many places through ths 
Arthur H. Vandenberg inquired how many countries had ratified _ Andes, the roads simply are not built for trailers. Many of the 


the Charter of the Organization of American States. The article ascents are so steep, the altitudes so great that a mere station 

relates further that the witnesses informed Senator Vandenberg wagon without four-wheel drive might not pull r trailer up them. 

nin thee for enly ‘Moxies had done 20 Many of the turns are so abrupt that you might have a very 
y i so. 


2 : : : 5 j i i j i . If your trailer w 
. The instrument of ratification by Costa Rica of the Charter nice time indeed jockeying around them ‘oo ent 
over, so would your station wagon, and you might fall a thousand 


was deposited by me at the Pan American Union on November 16, | fi gre 
1948, thus making Costa Rica the first country to ratify the feet. Or maybe only two or three hundred. There will he pe. 
Pe place on the trip when you will be more than a few hours’ drive 
os . , from food and lodging. Unless the amount of your equipment 
Mésib A. absolutely demands it, I would forget the trailer. 


Asshassader of Costa Ric My primary objective would be to concentrate on not hurrying, 


ars ; 

Na he xn right. 4 snmp sad am and I'd take a good number of side trips. Take in southern Chile. 
error of omission. Mexico deposited 7° oumeaal on November Also stop in Trujillo, Peru, and eco Dr. Larco Herrera’s aaa 
museum. ‘Take the trip from Lima to Huancayo and Cuzco and 
Peru has comparatively good roads and a system 
TRAILBLAZERS Y } eyes = of almost luxurious tourist hotels, which charge very little. In 
Tt .© Bogota, Colombia, go around to the Banco de la Reptiblica and 
ask to see their collection of pre-Columbian Indian gold objects. 
But I would leave that trailer right in the showroom unless you 
just can’t get along without it, 


23, and the Dominican Republic on April 22. 


Dear Scott Seegers: 

Enjoyed very much your article on Chile [Americas, April] and 
from the way it was written would suppose Chile is one of your 
favorites. The photos were every bit as good as the article, rp 
especially the ox on the inside back cover. But the most inter- oe Scott Seegers 

Washington, D. C 
esting story was the one on Galo Plaza that Albornoz covered. ial 2 
Qué hombre! MAN OF VISION 

. My wife and I have been looking forward for years to a Dear Sir: 
year’s automobile tour through all of South America. We plan I note with interest Dr. Julian Huxley’s protest in your May 
to pick up a trailer against all admonitions. ... As I see it, issue regarding the article on Sr. Jaime Torres Bodet, his suc- 
_ we can always wait out weather, customs, and when the thing cessor as Director of UNESCO. It seems to me that Dr. Huxley’s 
_. gets swamped, ditch it. We’li never know until we try. own words pretty well confirm what the article says. First he 

One r-ason we're so set on a trailer was the experience we objects to being called a visionary, then he lists a long series of 
derived from a little “warm-up” trip through Mexico in 46. We accomplishments which are, shall we say, on a very high plane 
camped out for two months and know all the shortcomings of (don’t mistake my meaning—lI like visionaries), and winds up 
not having a little home on wheels. . . . by saying that he is glad to report that Sr. Torres Bodet is also 

We leave New Orleans by ship in June for La Guaira with a visionary. 
every type of equipment known to man... plus lots of time. I wish that my accomplishments entitled me to be described 
This is a sort of private good will tour with me trying to meet as was Dr. Huxley. I should take it as a very great compliment. 
everyone in South America. Failing that, I think it would be wonderful to have a practical 

If you were making such a trip, what should be the primary part in carrying out the aims of the Institute of the 
objective to make it a success? Hylean Amazon. cua. 

R. E. Waltzer . Sim Arnold C. J. de Vries 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas - Chicago, Illinois 


_ The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
_-Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 
The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
_ in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed .of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides AMERICAS, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
_ Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, the Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 
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Américas subscription rates $3.00 a year, $1.00 extra for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Union. Spanish 
and Portuguese editions $2.00 a year plus $1.00 for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Union. Single copies 25¢. 
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Opposite: rural Chilean blacksmith keeps ’em trotting 
“Casa Rosada” (Pink House), Argentina’s government palace 
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